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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
HE chief event of the week has been Mr. Lloyd George's speech 
on Tuesday, in which he stated in considerable detail the 
general policy of his Administration. In the first place, Mr. Lloyd 
George dealt with the German peace proposals. Last week we 
expressed the hope that he would hand the Kaiser back the 
“ poisoned chalice ” which had been offered to the Allies. This Mr. 
Lloyd George did very effectually, using, we are glad to see, 
the wise and noble words which Lincoln used to meet overtures 
from the South of a character similar to those now made by Germany, 
words which we placed as the text of our leading article on 
“ Reparation” last week: “ We accepted this war for an object, 
a worthy object, and the war will end when that object is attained. 
Under God I hope it never will end until that time.” 


It is worth noting in this context how the English-speaking man 
whenever he is greatly moved to great issues turns instinctively to 
Lincoln. And Lincoln never fails him. There was not only the 
brave heart but the mens aequa in arduis—the mind which kept its 
equal balance though the poles crashed around him and the globe 
rocked in earthquake and eclipse. 

But though we are convinced that the Allies, severally and 
collectively, were absolutely right in refusing to enter into the 
n-gotiations to which they were invited in so sinister a document 
as the German Note, we are equally convinced, as we have pointed 
out at length elsewhere, that the time has come when the Allies 
in frank converse among th mselves should lay down the terms 
on which at this moment they are prepared to grant peace to 
Germany, but always with the proviso that those terms can never 
grow less hard but must grow harder if the Germans reject them and 
force us to prolong the war. Some months ago we sketched those 
terms in outline, and we mean later to return to them in detail. 
For the moment it is enough to say that the terms can be expressed 
in three words: Reparation—Security—Guarantees. 








Mr. Lloyd George next dealt with the position of the war. He 
warned the country that it must not expect a speedy victory 
from the new Administration. They were doing their best to 
mitigate the Rumanian troubles, and they had taken very strong 
action in Greece, which he thought had succeeded. The agents 
of that great Greek statesman, M. Venizelos, were to be recog- 
nized. That is good, though we cannot help feeling that the 
country would have heard with greater pleasure that King Con- 
stantine had been placed under the ban of the Allies, and that 
his son or some other Prince of the Greek Royal Family had been 
recognized as Sovereign, with M. Venizelos as Regent for the duration 
of the war. There may, however, be reasons against this drastic 
course which we do not see. 


Turning to home politics, Mr. Lloyd George announced that 
the Government felt that the time had come to take complete 
control over all ships and to place them practically in the same 
position as the railways. Similar arguments applied for assuming 
direct control over the whole mining industry. Though we see the 
case against, we are on the balance of argument in favour of the 
Government’s action. Half-control is apt to have the disadvantages 





of bothsystems. If theGovernment once begin to interfere drastio- 
ally with certain industries, they had better control them alto- 
gether, especially those industries which have become, for all 
practical purposes, part of the machinery of war. When the war 
is over the shipping must no doubt revert to private ownership. 
It looks, however, as if the railways, and possibly the mines, had 
better remain under Government control. But this is not a matter 
that can be decided now. Indeed, a great deal more light will have 
to be thrown on the whole problem before a final decision can be 
reached. 


Mr. Lloyd George, when he turned to the question of food 
spoke with the utmost seriousness. The people, he told the House 
of Commons, must be called upon to make real sacrifices. Over- 
consumption by the affluent must not be allowed to create a 
shortage for the less well-to-do. Further, every available square 
yard of land in the country must be made to produce food. The 
nation as a whole must place its comforts, its luxuries, and its 
indulgences and elegancies on the national altar. “ Let us proclaim 
during the war a National Lent.” 


Here we, and we believe the whole country also, are entirely 
in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. We do not doubt, however, 
that after such an exordium almost every one of Mr. Lloyd George's 
fifteen million readers, for they must have been at least as many as 
that, fully expected to find him saying that, this being so, the first 
sacrifice laid on the national altar must of course be intoxicants, 
those indulgences which are not merely unnecessary but are drugs— 
sedatives which slow down the work of the man who uses them 
moderately, and which for those who use them immoderately, 
either habitually or occasionally, are fatal impediments to 
efficiency. Yet, strangely enough, not a word escaped him on 
this point. For the moment, at any rate, he stood as dumb 
as the spokesmen of the late Government. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the whole subject, but we cannot 
summarize this portion of the speech here without expressing our 
complete amazement. Is it possible, is it credible, is it conceivable, 
that Mr. Lloyd George and this Government, of all others, can 
mean to tell us that the one set of people who are not to make 
any sacrifice for the good of the nation are the consumers of intoxi- 
cants, or, to put it in another way, that the brewer and the distiller 
shall be allowed to say to the Government: “ We refuse to allow 
you to touch the nation on the drink side. Not till we have done 
with them shall we permit the men and women of this country to 
be worried by you and your war economies. Your prattle about 
sacrifices does not interest us. Stand back there, and keep a clear 
road for the Brewer's Dray” ? 


Meanwhile the newspapers which most applaud Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech do not mention alcohol, but publish arrogant advertisements 
from the producers of intoxicants pointing out the great national 
benefits derived from “ glorious beer.” After the disappointment 
of finding no endorsement of the policy which we know from the 
past must be Mr. Lloyd George’s own policy, the policy of “ Down 
Glasses,” we really have little heart to deal with what Mr. Lloyd 
George calls “unfair profiteering.” That may be a dangerous 
little mote which ought to be got rid of, but if the beam is to remain 
untouched who can profess to fecl very Ceeply moved about it? 


On similar grounds we even find difficulty in approaching in 
a proper spirit of satisfaction a subject advocated long and earnestly 
by the Spectator. We mean the arraying not only of a portion 
but of the whole nation for National Service. Mr. Lloyd George 
declared most truly that the way to make a swift and effective 
enswer to Germany's latest move was by the adoption of the 
principle of Universal Service. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, had accordingly been appointed 
Director-General of National Service. Labour henceforth was to 
be emancipated from non-essential industries and asked to enrol 
for war work. “If it is found impossible to get the numbers 
required, the Government would not hesitate to ask Parliament 


to give the necessary powers for rendering the plans of the 
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Administration fully effective.” That is excellent if, once more, it 
does not mean that the brewers, the manufacturers, and the 
retailers are to be considered to be doing war work of an essential 
kind when they bemuse our people. with intoxicants. 


That the Government could hardly have made a better appoint- 
ment that that of Mr. Neville Chamberlain is our personal opinion, 
and we believe it to be the opinion of all those who know him. 
He comes from a family in which the obligation of public service 
is hereditary. He has had an admirable training, and, best of 
all, he has the temper of mind which gets things done with the 
minimum of friction, People who work with him trust him 
because they know that he is not playing for his own hand or for 
personal advancement, but that he may help the common weal. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to declare that his colleagucs and he 
segarded the removal of the misuncerstanding with lelard asa 
war measure of the first importance. So do we, and so must every 
sane man in the country. All we desire is that whatever is done 
in the caso of Ireland shall be done, not as a piece of political 
manceuvring or leger demain, but in order to provide a real solution of 
the problem. The idea of curing one sei of ills in Ireland by creating 
another is madness. ‘The subject, however, is tco big to be 
treated in a paragraph, and must be left over for further consider- 
ation. We will only say here thet if the Nationalists and the 
Sinn Feiners, who now s0 largely control the Nationalists, can 
agree with the men of North-East Ulster upon a common policy, it 
would be an act of criminal lunacy for any English politician to 
forbid the banns. But the agreement must ke a real one. It is no 
good to pretend that there is agreement if none has taken place. 


Finally, Mr. Lloyd George told his audience that the Government 
proposed at an early date “ to summon an Imperial Conference to 
place the whole position kefore the Deminions, to take counsel 
with them as to what further action they and we should take 
together in order to achieve an early and complete triumph for the 
ideals they and we have so superbly fought for.” That is mcst 
ratisfactory. We can assure our fellow-subjects of the Empire, 
though we do not suppose for a moment that any such assurance 
is needed, that they will be welcome to our councils, though not 
out of any desire to make them payment for their kelp in the past 
er in the future. Our gratitude for that help is inexpressible in 
words, but we ask them to take their places at a Conference because 
they have an inherent and hereditary right to help to decide cn the 
future of the Empire. We do rot call them out of grace and 
favour. They come with as much right as the people of the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. Asquith, who followed Mr. Lloyd George, spoke with admir- 
xble good feeling and dignity. He made no reference to the cireum- 
stances in which he had retired from office, and immediately made 
it clear that he did not claim any right to be Leader of the “ Oppo- 
sition,” or even to lead the Literal Party in the House. He had 
only one object, and that was to give the Government the benefit 
ef his experience. In one sense he felt it a relief to be free of office, 
in another sense he would not conceal his regret that he had been 
forced to leave his task unfinishcd. As for his handling of that 
task, he denied absolutely that his Government hed failed in a 
“resolute and effective prosecution of the war.” He was content 
to submit himself to the judgment of history. After reviewing 
his own labours, he turned to the German peace proposal and 
described it as “born of military and economic necessity.” But 
peace would come only when atonement was made, and when 
treaties and the sovereignty of public law were securely entrenched 
among the nations of the world. 


In the House of Commons on Thureday week Mr. Bonar Law 
asked for a new Vote of £400,C€0,0C0. ‘The figures he gave aro 
tabulated in the Times as follows :— 

Estimated Votes of Credit for the financial year £1 ,950,000,000 


Budget estimate for the year .. we 1,600,000,000 
Excess of expenditure over estimate .. 250,000,000 
Average daily expenditure in period last under 

review ee ee es oe oe 5,070,000 
Average daily expenditure during the last 

63 days aa ate i oe rn 5,710,000 
Daily increase under the heading of “ Loans 

to Allies” during the last 63 days .. 400,000 
Total expenditure since the outbreak of the 

war .. we ee ee ee «+ 3,852,000,000 








The new Vote is to carry the Government cn to February 24th. 
The increase of expenditure over the estimate is due to munitions 
and loans to Allies. The total figure, said Mr. Bonar Law, is 
“colossal but not alarming.” He explained that it had always 








been foreseen that it would not be possible to go on with this war 
indefinitely. In this respect it was unlike the Napoleonic War. 
We were now engaged in a war in which it was necessary to “ throw 
everything in.” We quite agree that a war conducted as this js 
cannot possibly drag on as wars did when it was rather bad form, 
so to speak, to fight in the winter. The new style of war is a ferocious 
and exhausting struggle which cannot last over a long period. I¢ 
will last long enough for us to win. We shall see to that, and nothing 
else matters. It is curious that a condensed and inadequate report of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s very natural words on this subject caused surprise 
and a temporary panic on the New York Stock Exchange. 


We are very glad to record the decision of the Government to 
create an Air Ministry, for we are certain that the Air Service 
is too big a thing to be attached permanently to any other Depart- 
ment. To each element—the sea, the land, the air—its own admin. 
istration, is a sound rule. Sir George Cave moved the new clause 
creating the Ministry in the New Ministries and Sceretaries Bill in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. The new Ministry will be in 
name the Air Board which has been in existence for some months, 
but the point is that the President of the Board will be recognized 
as a Minister and the Board as a Ministry. Hitherto the Board, 
which represents the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Ministry of 
Mun:tions, has had no statutory existence. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Prothero, Minister of Agriculture, 
in whose knowledge, capacity,and sound sense we place the very 
greatest reliance, made a statement as to his duties and the duties 
of the nation. Next to munitions, the production of food at home 
is the thing essential. Great Britain, he said in words which 
unfortunately are absolutely and not merely figuratively true, 
“is a beleaguered city,” and a beleaguered city, we must add, which 
has neglected to keep the national storehouses and cupboards 
full, though it has had two and a half years’ warning not only of 
what might happen, but what it was almost certain would happen. 
The war, Mr. Prothero went on to say, may be won or lost in our 
corn and potato fields. 


This being so, if the Government mean business they will tako 
the action, and make us all take the action, which must inevitably 
follow. Prohibition during the War must be a part of that con- 
sequential action. Prohibition therefore forms a test of whether the 
Government mean to act or only to talk about acting. Our belief 
as well as our hope is that they will act. But they must not shirk 
the test. They must prove their sincerity, and prove it at once. 


Mr, Prothero went on to say that the price of wheat for next 
year will be fixed at sixty shillings a quarter. The price of oats 
and potatoes is also to be fixed, This means that the timid farmer 
who thinks that somehow or other the prices of the things he grows 
may fall away to nothing will have a guarantee against such a 
thing happening. He can now go ahead with his cultivation secure 
that in no circumstances can it mean a loss. We may further 
note that at a meeting of the War Agricultural Committees, also on 
Wednesday, Mr. Prothero stated that he was going to supply every 
county with a list of the products that were believed to be most 
essential, “ We cannot have precious land growing things which 
are not essential.” There will be plenty of compulsory powers, 
and no farmer will be liable to a fine if he ploughs up grassland. 


The chief items of war news—i.¢., the great victory of the 
French at Verdun, and the outcome of the Rumanian retreat— 
are dealt with by us at length elsewhere. Here we will only say 
that the word “glorious” befits the deeds done by our French 
Allies, and the phrase “ not unsatisfactory” those of the Rumanians. 
We deeply sympathize with the sufferings of our most recent Ally, 
but we fully recognize, and are grateful for, the steadiness and en- 
durance with which the Rumanian armies have maintained their 
moral under the severest ordeal to which an army could be ex- 
posed, They had to retreat, and retreat rapidly, under terrible 
weather conditions in the face of an army not only highly practised 
in war but with a great superiority in artillery. 


It must be remembered, however, that by managing, as they 
cid in almost every case, to get away from their German pursuers, 
they forced the pace in a manner which must have had a damaging 
effect upon the German troops. The German army could not 
have moved at such a pace without the severest possible strain 
upon its transport, horse and mechanical, and also upon the 
men. And the worst is yet to come for Germany. The 
Rumanians, with the aid of strong Russian reinforcements, 
will now be able to sit down in the comparative security 
of the prepared trench lines on the Sereth, and behind 
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them will be their own friendly and unwasted country. The 
Germans who will have to sit opposite them, for we do not 
believe there is any risk of those lines being carried, will have 
behind them a hostile and largely desolated land. If the Germans 
boast that they have at any rate shortened their line, we can only 
say : Heaven preserve our troops from such shortening ! 


There is not much to report from the Salonika front, except that 
the pessimists continue to draw menacing pictures of how the 
(iermans are going to bring back divisions by the half-dozen from 
Rumania, where it is airily said they will now no longer be required, 
and hurl them on our left wig around Monastir and so forth. We 
shall believe in these tremendous reinforcements when they appear. 
But even if they do appear the Allies should have no difficulty in 
playing the game that the Duke of Wellington played so successfully 
and so often in the Torres Vedras lines. They can fall back if 
necd be to their positions in and around Salonika and oblige the 
Bulgarians and Germans to follow them. But if they do this the 
enemy is very likely to get into serious trouble. His communi- 
cations will be through a very difficult mountain country in winter. 
These possibilities need not frighten us, for we have a sea base, 
but they certainly are not alluring for our foes. 


The changes in the French Higher Command which have long 
been talked of have taken effect. General Jofire has handed over 
to General Nivelle the Commandership-in-Chief of the Northern 
and North-Eastern Armies. General Joffre becomes ‘‘ Technical 
Adviser” to the Government. As General Nivelle said, the 
“ glorious victor of the Marne ” has been promoted to a post hitherto 
unprovided for in the military hierarchy. General Nivelle is of 
course the designer of the incomparable plan of attack which 
inflicted on the Germans the latest and most humiliating of their 
defeats before Verdun. The new Minister for War, General Lyautey, 
is famous for his administration of Morocco, where his combination 
of sympathy and firmness produced remarkable results. The 
Germans intrigued in vain to stir up the tribesmen, and when war 
was declared General Lyautey was able to send the bulk of his 
colonial troops from Morocco to the front. 


The blockade of Greece is already having its expected effects, 
and King Constantine has yielded to the Allies’ ultimatum as to 
the movements of Greek troops, which as they were being con- 
ducted had a distinctly threatening aspect. On the other hand, 
what the Royalists yield to the Allies in one way they try to recover 
in another—by means of insults since more forcible counterblows 
are impossible. One of the calculated insults is the issue of a 
warrant for the arrest of M. Venizelos on a charge of high treason 
and of libelling the Greek General Staff. But we will take the events 
of the week in their order. The first symptom of the very petty and 
mean Royalist policy was the publication in Athens of a forged letter 
attributed to M. Venizelos. In this letter M. Venizelos is made 
to declare his intention of seizing the reins of power at Athens— 
an intention, of course, absolutely contradicted by the whclo 
tendency of his policy. It is very easy for the Royalists to play 
at games of this sort, as during the persecution in Athens they 
hounded out of existence every newspaper which opposed their 
Views. 


On Thursday week the Allies delivered their ultimatum to Greece. 
It expired at 3 p.m. on the next day. It demanded the withdrawal 
of the Greek troops from Thessaly, and the transfer of a fixed 
proportion of them to the Peloponnese. Allied military patrols 
were to be established throughout Greece. Refusal to comply with 
this order was to be regarded as a hostile act. The Ministers of the 
Allies were already on board ships of war at the Piraeus, when the 
ultimatum was delivered. As we have said, the King promised 
to comply, and the transfer of troops to positions where they cannot 
threaten the Allies’ position at Salonika is being carried out. The 
ultimatum also demanded reparation for the recent attacks upon 
the Allied troops and upon Venizelists. The blockade will not be 
relaxed till reparation has been made. In yielding to the ultimatum 
the Athenian Government described itself, in language only too 
familiar, as being ‘ desirous of giving once more a manifest proof of 
the sentiments of sincere friendship which have never ceased to 
animate it towards the Entente Powers.” The art of “ dissembling 
their love” has been brought to a high pitch by King Constantine 
and his professorial Prime Minister, but for the peculiar form it 
took ef “kicking downstairs” the small Allied detachments on 
December Ist the penalty has yet to be paid. 





The warrant for the arrest of M. Venizelos was issued on Monday. 
The ridiculous evidence in support of the charge is drawn from 
M. Venizelos’s suppressed paper the Kiriz, This paper never did 





anything but support in able and often very eloquent language the 
Liberal principles of the Greek reconstruction of 1909—a recon- 
struction, by the way, which saved the Greek dynasty and restored 
the present King to his military position. Such unparalleled 
ingratitude on the part of the King might well have caused Words- 
worth to reconsider his assertion that gratitude had left him mourn- 
ing more often than hearts unkind. The British attitude to this 
base affront has been expressed in Mr. Lloyd George's first speech 
as Prime Minister, and by the wise decision to recognize diplomatic 
representatives of M. Venizelos in London. 





M. Briand, the French Prime Minister, has been hotly attacked 
in the Chamber during the week. His majority has been suffering 
from a slow process of attrition. The Opposition’s criticisms as te 
lack of imagination and energy strongly resemble those directed 
against Mr. Asquith before the fall of his Ministry. There seems, 
however, to be much energy of purpose in the Government's new 
Bill for managing national defence and for controlling agricultural 
and industrial output by decree—i.e., without legislation. The 
Government intends to requisition alcohol for national defence, and 
thus to forbid its consumption as drink. Oddly enough, this particular 
manifestation of energy does not please even those who have demanded 
more energy. The “ Dictatorship” Bill has loud and powerful 
enemies. Among these, of course, is “the Trade.” In the Senate 
M. Briand has been treated to more friendliness than in the Chamber. 
On Tuesday, just before the Senate went into secret session, his 
defence of his policy was received with much applause. His phrase 
describing the German peace manceuvre deserves a place in the 
long line of pithy French political sayings: “The words of peace are 
acts of war.” 


The kind of peace terms which Germany would accept are de- 
scribed in the Frankfurter Zeitung in two long articles. The speciat 
correspondent of the Times in Holland says that there is reaeon te 
believe that these articles were inspired by the Imperial Chancellor. 
Certainly any German might be proud of them. First of all it is 
pointed out that Germany cannot abandon her present military 
system. Well, that is what we have been fighting about for two 
and a half years; so that the first proposal in the Chancellor's 
delightfully entertaining programme is that just before we are 
quite ready to come to the real point of the struggle we should 
break off the contest. That is good, but better follows. The 
next proposal (heralded by a generous and gratifying admission 
that Germany has not succeeded in beating us at sea) is that we 
should “agree” to give up our naval supremacy. We confess 
that th» fact that the Germans cannot conquer us at sea is a very 
good reason for asking us kindly to give up what cannot be taker 
from us, and so save them all further trouble; but we cannot dis- 
cover any other signs of reason—or sense—in the argument. 





“There is room for agreement,” says one of the articles. True. 
“There’s plenty of room for water,’ as the camel said while it 
toiled over the Libyan Desert. The ‘‘Continental question”—that 
is to say, the geographical limits of the German Empire—must be 
regarded, we are told, as already settled * strategically.” What 
strategy has done for Germany is to give her “ predominance in 
the Near Fast.” In other words, Germany wants to lord it over 
the Balkan nationalities in the interests, no doubt, of a really 
“national” settlement. As for the German colonies, Germany 
is—need we say ?—to have them back. By deduction philosophers 
descend from the abstract to the concrete. The Chancellor, whe 
presides over a land of philosophers, in his deduction of possible 
peace terms ascends from a gloomy concrete to a sphere of radiant 
abstractions which we hope he really enjoys contemplating as 
much as we have enjoyed reading about them. 





We need not examine closely the speech of Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, as it was substantially identical with 
that of the Prime Minister. But we must pay thetributeof a brief 
sentence to the steadiness, propriety, and perfect balance of Lord 
Curzon’s statement. We are more than ever content that he is a 
member of the War Cabinet. He declared that the country was not 
merely willing to be led. It was “almost calling to be driven.” In 
many respects the late Government had been very efficient and it bad 
done great things. But the nation wanted a more thorough use 
of resources and a universal organization. Far greater sacrifices 
would be required of all classes, and far greater restraints would be 
placed on individual conduct. The mass levy in Germany was a 
plain challenge. Our only possible answer was to organize the 
whole British population. 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
“DOWN GLASSES ”—THE TEST CASE. 


O Mr. Lloyd George and his Ministry of all the Energies, 

for such we gladly and hopefuily acknowledge it to be, 

mean business? If they do, the whole nation, the whole 

Empire, and indeed the whole civilized world, will rise up and 

call them blessed. If they do not mean business, if they are 

ing to talk about winning the war and are not willing to 

o what is necessary to win it, they are accursed. They will 
be standing between the nation and victory. 

What test can we apply? How are we to ascertain 
whether they are a Ministry of talk and profession, a Ministry 
= by political finesse, a Ministry with a House of 

‘ommons conscience, or a Ministry intent on action, sin ore 
and courageous, a Ministry who have put aside doubts and 
hesitations, who understand what the nation ought to do 
and mean to make them do it, without any thought of whether 
this great interest, or that powerful Parliamentary group, 
will be offended? The test which we seck is to be found in 
the way in which the new Ministry handle the question of 
“Down Glasses,” of Prohibition duringthe War. Ifthey handle 
that question fearlessly and thorou ‘hly they will have given 

roof that they are a truly national Ministry, a war-winning 

inistry, and they will in a stroke have achieved the confidence 
of the nation. If they do not stand the test but give in to 
the opposing forces, what hope is there that they will not 
succumb to our enemies? If they cannot kill the rat, is it 
likely that the tiger will fall before them ? 

We shall be told that we are exaggerating. The Spectator, it 
will be said, happens to have a temperance fad at the moment, 
and most unfairly insists on making agreement with this fad 
the test of Mr. Lloyd George’s capacity. We admit that this 
sounds a plausible argument. Yet it can be shown beyond 
all doubt that his handling of the “ Down Glasses” problem 
will prove or disprove the Government’s sincerity. Remember 
we do not say for a moment that they have yet proved themselves 
insincere. We only say that they are on trial and that they cannot 
evade the test. Our fervent hope is that they will meet it and come 
triumphant throvgh wt. But not only is it a test. It is also a 
matter of the most urgent and practical importance. The 
Government have proclaimed in trumpet tenes certain facts 
which point to the policy of Prohibition during the War and 
to nothing else. Facts within every man’s own knowledge 
endorse the truth of that proclamation, Mr. Lloyd George 
and every member of his Administration concerned with the 
matter tell us that the food question is of the utmost gravity. 
What does this mean? It means that we are face to face 
with the possibility of national starvation if we cannot do 
two things. If we cannot economize in the foodstuffs which 
we have in hand, and if we do not somehow increase the ship- 
ping which brings them to us from oversea, the nation must perish 
or submit to itsenemies. These are not prophecies, or fore- 
shadowings. They are hard facts, facts so brutal indeed that 
one sees the men who state them shrinking from the appallin 
task of forcing them on the attention of a halt anshonel 
nation. Consider the action to which they point. If foods are 
used for anything but feeding human beings, or feeding the 
animals upon which men live, that grave misuse must 
instantly be stopped. Next, if anything interferes with the 
use or production of ships able to bring food into what the 
Minister responsible has called “the beleaguered city” of these 
islands, that interference must be crushed as if it were treason. 
These are the inferences which must be drawn from the 
words of the Government. Can it be said, then, that we are 
treating Ministers unfairly. by insisting that their intentions 
must be tested without delay? Here is our test. The manu- 
facturers of intoxicants are every day destroying large quanti- 
ties of food in the manufacture of what is not food, or can 
only be called food by a specious use of language.—There is 
no doubt some nourishment in beer, but it is nourishment 
produced under conditions so wasteful that to use the argu- 
ment that foodstuffs are being put to good use when they are 
being turned into beer is a Zottsien,—We are destroying all 
sorts of grain which is needed for our bread, and for sugar which is 
wanted so urgently to keep our people in health and to make 
our children grow strong, in order to keep the breweries going. 
Take this sentence frcm the Grocer of October 14th, which 
is set forth in one of the admirably drawn advertisements of 
the “Strength of Britain” movement: “ From the recent 
official intimation it is intimated that future arrivals [of 
the better grades of lew cane sugar suitable for grocery 
yurposes] must be devoted solely to the use of brewers or 

rewers’ sugarmeakers.” Here are some more facts in regard 








to the way in which food is now being wasted in the manu- 
facture of intoxicants. Sixty-five million bushels of grain are 
every year being turned into beer, while three hundred and 
sixty million pounds of sugar—enough to supply every family 
in the kingdom with forty-five pounds—are used every year 
by the liquor trade. To put the matter in another way 
“three million acres of arable land are devoted to the growth 
ef foodstuffs to be converted into alcoholic liquor. These 
acres would grow enough wheat to keep the whole of London 
supplied all the year round.” 

And remember that not only does the liquor trade seize 
the grain and the sugar that might go to feed the people. It 
uses up tonnage, railway cou, and coal, all necessary 
and in urgent demand for the transport and preparation of our 
fosa supplies. The brewer's van stands between the people 
and the bread-cart, The brewery is wasting in the production 
of an unnecessary luxury the very life of the people. Here 
is no question of morals, of temperance fads, or whether it 
is a good or a bad thing that people should be allowed the 
gratification of the senses which edmittedly they find in a 
moderate use of intoxicants. We are no teetotal cranks, 
We do not want to interfere in normal times with people’s 
personal habits—hygienic or non-hygienic. On matters of 
health let them judge for hemselve:. All we say is that when 
it is certainly a question of food shortage, and may be a 
question of actual starvation, it is madness, it is a crime, for 
the Government to allow our daily dwindling supplies of wheat 
and sugar and coal to go in the manufacture and tran port 
of drink, and at the same time to allow the depletion of 
our man-power caused by the employment of hundreds of 
thousands of men in making, selling, and moving beer who 
might be doing war work. 

These arguments, if they stood alone, would be over- 
whelming. But they do not stand alone. If intoxicants could 
be distilled from the clouds without the waste of a single 
quarter of wheat or of one ounce of sugar, we have no busin ss 
to use them during the war. We call liquor a stimulant. 
In truth it is for the mass of men a drug, a sdative. It 
slows down he human machine, and so interferes with our 
power and efficiency. When you want the last ounce 
of work out of a man you must feed him with all the strength- 
preducing material at your command. You must not dope 
him with alcohol. This is no temperance bombast. Seo 
what a bovy of non-temperance business men say on this 
matter. The shipbuilders of the Clyde, men who are deeply 
impressed by the need of more shipping, and who are strain- 
ing every nerve to give us the tonnage without which we 
shall perish, last Saturday telegraphed to the Government a 
message which, if we are not blind or sunk in moral idiocy, 
we must listen to. They declare that “ the first essential step 
is the immediate total prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquor 
throughout the United Kingdom, apylying to all classes and 
individuals alike.” 

How easily the Government can carry out the policy of 
“Down Glasses” no man knows betterthan Mr. Lloyd George, 
fortwo years a oheformula ed a perfectly practicable plan for 
accomplishing it. Shortly, this was to take over the Trade durin: 
the war, as we have taken overthe railways. The Government 
pay the distillers and brewers the averag interest which 
they got from their businesses in the three years before the 
war. In addition, compensation is found for retailers where 
they cannot be put to other remunerative work, for no one 
need be or ought to be ruined by the change. The distilleries 
that are not wanted, though most of them are wanted, for the 
manufacture of alcohol for explosives or for manufactures or 
for transport, can shut down till the final decision at the end 
of the war. As for the brewers, let them brew, as they perfectly 
well could, beers with less than three per cent. of alcohol— 
i.e., with less alcohol than ginger-beer—from hops. Hops, 
rememter, are not a food. They cannot answer “ Ruin,” for 
the Government will guarantee their interest. The thing is 
perfectly simple, and can be done without imposing any 
impossible burden on the State, though in all this business we 
demand just compensation as strongly as the Trade. 

Once again, their action over “ Down Glasses” is the test of 
the Government’s professions. If when things are in the 
state in which they are t!e Prime Minister means to tell us that 
he must leave the liquor question alone, who can believe in 
his sincerity or that of his colleagues ? If he accepts the test 
and comes through it,as we hope and believe he will, he will 
have taken the longest step yet taken towards victory. 

The notion that the working men will rise in rebellion to 
secure their liquor is wild nonsense. If the Trade is properly 
compensated, as we insist it shall be, we shall hear no more 
talk about “ No liquor, no muniticns.” 
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PEACE TERMS. 
R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech is not open to the criti- 


cism that it went too far. In our opinion, indeed, it did 
not go far enough in several important particulars. We are 
naturally delighted that he took as the basis of his answer 
to the German peace proposals the words which we suggested 
last Saturday as the text for his reply—Lincoln’s refusal to 
negotiate with the South in the Civil War: “ We accepted 
this war for an object, a worthy object, and the war will end 
when that object is attained. Under God I hope it never will 
end until that time.” That was the spirit in which Mr. Lloyd 
George met the German Chancellor’s proposal, not for peace 
terms be it remembered, but to fish in what the Germans 
erroneously suppose to be the troubled waters of the Alliance. 
In vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. One does 
not talk to people who so obviously ask one to come and be 
entangled. Our Jehu gave the proper answer to the man who 
made an offer so naively disingenuous as that in the German 
Note : “ What hast thou to do with peace ? Turn thee behind 
me.” 

The mere invitation to negotiate—the Germans while re- 
fraining from stating their own terms do not even specifically 
ask us to state ours, but merely ask us to talk with a view 
to ending the war—could have no other answer, as all the 
Allied Powers independently and spontaneously felt, than that 
of “ Turn thee behind me.”” We are, however, by no means 
adverse to the Allied Powers formulating and publishing to the 
world, not simply in outline but in considerable detail, the 
terms upon which they will grant peace to thei- enemies at 
the present time. This statement, however, must carry with 
it the proviso that these are the most favourable terms which 
we shall be willing to grant, and that the German, the Austrian, 
the Turkish, and the Bulgarian peoples must remember that 
if they do not accept those terms now they will become later not 
more but very much less favourable. In other words, the 
German offer to negotiate, and the deep,we had almost said the 
pathetic, interest excited by that offer in Germany, give the 
Allied Powers just the opportunity which we have always de- 
sired for putting in operation our policy of the Sibylline books. 
The Germans have shown us the way to that policy. What is 
more, they have provided us with the strongest possible 
reasons for putting it into operation. The Germans evidently 
thought that they could use our refusal to negotiate to rally 
Germany for one more great effort, and perhaps they still 
think so. But it is becoming apparent that hey are far 
more likely to depress their own people, and to raise in Germany 
a really strong public opinion in favour of making peace while 
there is yet time, and of saving as much as possible from the 
wreck. Now that is a position which may become very useful 
for us, and very embarrassing for the German Government. 
Even if the German Government want peace, they certainly 
do not want the Allied Powers to know that they are being 
pushed on from behind. What a Government in such a 
situation always desire is to be able to say: “ We cannot do 
this or that. Our people would never dream of allowing it.” 

But it cannot be doubted that the Sibylline policy, if we have 
sufficient firmness and sufficient imagination to carry it 
through, if in other words we make it a reality and not a piece 
of bluff—a manceuvre which we have never contemplated— 
must increase the depression in Germany. As the Germans 
see the time slip away and the terms growing worse, it must 
tend to raise in their minds the feeling, which will be the literal 
truth : “ If we do not force the madmen who are now ruling us 
to make peace, we shall be utterly undone.” If that were not 
the truth, it would be dangerous to set it forth so plainly as 
we are now doing. But as it is the truth, not harm but only 
good can come from tabling our cards. If the Allies were not 
in reality in such a strong position owing to their absolute 
determination to get Reparation and Security, and 
Security not merely in name but through material Guaran- 
tees, talk about the Sibylline books would be dangerous. As 
it is, we are merely urging the Allies to make the best 
ree gg use of a mighty asset which lies ready to their 

and, but which they are not now using properly. 

One very great advantage ensuing from the Allies stating in 
specific terms the conditions of reparation, security, and 
material guarantees upon which they will grant peace is that 
it will make them do what they have hitherto been possibly a 
fittle shy of doing—getting together and thinking out their 
plans in detail. Yet it isobvious that it would be exceedingly 
advantageous to the Allies to enter upon such negotiations. 
—Let us say here that we are not in the state of mind of certain 
naive writers in the Press who seem to imagine that the 
ground has not been explored at all. We are well aware 





that in every country confidential Committees have been 
inquiring into the conditions, and that there have already 
been several agreements on difficult points, like that of the 
thrice-blessed agreement under which Russia will not only 
get Constantinople but the Straits—The Allies will want 
to be able to answer quickly and definitely when the 
next German demand comes. That demand will be 
sprung upon us suddenly, and will no doubt take the 
form which the Allies cannot reject—a request to know on 
what terms they will grant peace. If things are then in the 
state in which they are now, that is bound to cause no little 
embarrassment, because, say what we may about continuing 
the war—and we must not dream of discontinuing it under an 
armistice—it is in effect somewhat paralysing to conduct a 
great push involving casualties by the hundred thousand 
when it looks as if the Germans were ready to agree to almost 
any terms. . 


We can make our meaning clearer by means of some- 
thing in the nature of a forecast, which we give in all humility, 
but which nevertheless we think is more than likely to come 
true. What we expect is that the Germans will now try 
to make the very most they can of their submarine campaign, 
to which will be added a good many ingenious projects for 
the raiding and invasion of hee islands. It is exceedingly 
likely that our food conditions, fog, and a public holiday 
will appear to the Germans to offer a suitable opportunity. 
The German is convinced not only that all serious work stops 
from Saturday to Monday in this country, but that during our 
public holidays we are so much engrossed in pleasure, travel, 
and eating and drinking that nobody is at home to answer the 
national bell. Of course any such attempts at raiding can 
only end in disaster for the Germans ; but in the state of mind 
in which they are now that will not worry them, any more than a 
gambler is worried by the thought that it is thirty-five chances 
to one against the number 10 turning up. His mind is fas- 
tened on the thought that 10 may turn up. If it did he 
would be madearich man. Lord French is quite right, then, 
in warning us perpetually not to rule out an attempt at in- 
vasion, but rather to expect it. It will probably collapse 
on the water. It is certain to end ruinously on land, for 
the invader cannot bring cannon or wheeled transport, and 
certainly will not find either of them to his hand on the East 
Coast. He may creep to our shores unperceived in a fog, but 
landing and unloading in a fog must mean destruction for the 
invaders. Before they are half-way through their task the one 
thought of the men and of almost all the junior officers will be 
how to get comfortably through the ‘““ Kamerad ” ceremonial. 
But when the submarining and the raiding have proved disap- 
pointments, which we are confident they will ultimately prove, 
and when the March winds are rapidly beginning to dry up the 
ground in France and Flanders, and further, when the results 
of our increased munitions output are about to give us some- 
thing like a double superiority on the Western front, when 
in fine the German perceives that all things are ready for 
our great spring push, we venture to forecast that his action 
will be as follows. 

He will argue to himself: “ We are going to be made 
to fight, and fight at a great disadvantage. As the French and 
British showed at Verdun and on the Ancre, even when the 
mud is hip-deep they can if they like stretch out their hands 
and take seven or twelve thousand prisoners, as the case may 
be. And this when the artillery fire was something like 
equal! What is likely to happen now when their superiority 
is so much greater, when the ground is dry, and when 
their man-power in the case of Britain is at its height, and 
in the case of France rejuvenated by the sense of coming 
victory ? What for us is the meaning of these facts? It is 
that if things go as badly as we are bound to think possible, 
we shall get much worse terms for ourselves, and even for 
our allies, than we shall if we make peace now. Though our 
enemies may be confident, they cannot be absolutely sure that 
we may not be able to deal them a very terrible wound, 
even though they conquer us. We may fall, but we may drag 
them down with us. Therefore it will certainly be better worth 
our while to try to make peace before they have put out their 
strength than after it. If we have to make peace after the 
great push, when they are sore with wounds, they will be much 
more merciless than they are now.” Accordingly we expect 
the Germans to make practical peace proposals somew ere 
about the first fortnight in March, or say a fortnight beforethe 
time at which the weather conditions seem to point to a new 
and vigorous push. But if this happens it will clearly be an 
immense advantage if the Powers can simply refer the Germans 
to the statement of January, 1917, in which they laid down the 
conditions under which they would grant peace, plus certain 
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additions to those terms which are the result of their not 
having been accepted in January, 1917—in a word, the result 
of the application of the Sibylline policy. 

We shall have something more to say later about this 
Sibylline policy. On the present occasion we merely wish to 
urge the Government very strongly to enter into negotiation 
with all the Allies in regard to the conditions and then to 
publish them. We cannot negotiate with the Germans, but 
we can and ought to negotiate with our friends. That is the 
way not to invite but to avoid those dissensions upon which 
the Germans are so foolishly “ banking.” And here let us say 
a few words on behalf of the policy of a clear statement of the 
conditions upon which peace will be granted. It is bound to 
bring about a severance of interests between the Central 
Powers. The first thing which will be apparent from astatement 
of these conditions is no doubt that, except for Alsace-Lorraine, 
the German colonies, the “ ton-for-ton” policy, and the matter 
of money indemnities, Austria and Turkey will have to 
pay the piper. That might seem injurious at first sight, 
and help to make those Powers, already weakened in their 
subserviency to Germany, cling tighter to her. That would 
be true if there were no Sibylline policy. If, however, that 
policy is insisted on, the Austrians and Turks may well 
be brought to see that by the nature of things its application 
means taking more and more away from them. They are 
the raw material of that policy. Therefore they are likely to 
argue that it is clear that the longer the war goes on the more 
certain is their complete destruction. Our first terms may 
leave something to the House of Hapsburg. The conditions of, 
say, two applications of the Sibylline policy may leave them 
nothing. So with Turkey. Turkey may in the end be left with 
nothing, whereas there might be a certain remanet of Ottoman 
power left to her under the primary conditions. To sum up, a 
statement of the conditions, plus the Sibylline policy, will 
act as a kind of signpost for Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria, 
marked in clear letters : “ This Way to the Precipice.” 





FRANCE AND RUMANIA. 


HE French infantry, gunners, and airmen won im- 
perishable renown for their arms on December 15th 
before Verdun. We shall not attempt, in any detailed appli- 
cations, the language of eulogy. Their glorious achievement 
is its own eulogy. The French know now that they are a 
winning Army. ‘The joy of every gencrous-hearted school- 
boy in the story when Tom Brown beat the Slogger, for all 
its youthful freshness, was but apale image of what the French 
before Verdun must feel. Four French divisions beat, 
and in one part of the field routed, five German divisions. 
They took 11,387 prisoners, including 284 officers, 115 guns, 
107 machine guns, and 44 bomb-throwers. After the victory 
French advanced patrols were able to destroy German guns 
quite unhindered by the enemy. All this, be it remembered, 
happened between ten in the morning and sunset. The 
harvest of battle would have been great if it had taken weeks 
to gather it, but that it should have been completed in a few 
hours proves the waning spirit of the Germans better than 
any ‘single incident in the war so far. The French accom- 
plished their work on ground deep in mud and water. If this 
success could be won in such circumstances, may we not 
have high hopes indeed for the summer when the accumu- 
Iations of material during the winter will be at the disposal 
of all the Allies to make use of on firm and clean ground ? 
On October 24th, when Douaumont was retaken, the 
interior line of forts round Verdun passed back into French 
possession. The object of the plan of battle on December 15th 
was to recapture the points of observation on the heights 
between the Meuse and the Plain of the Woevre. Much 
more than this object was achieved. Among other things, 
the proof is clear that it is no longer a hopeless undertaking 
to attack on a short front. The local enterprise against an 
enemy whose spirit begins to fail him (as it does at Verdun, 
though we should beware of assuming that the same thing 
is true on the Somme) may open out all kinds of unexpected 
opportunities. The attack of December 15th was on a front 
of a little over five miles, and nearly everywhere the Germans 
were driven back about two miles. The position at Verdun 
is now almost as it was when the Germans began their costly 
and, as the event has proved, heart-breaking attacks upon 
Verdun last February. , xt a particularly good account of 
the battle by the Times correspondent we learn that the 
French bombardment, which had lasted for several days, 
was greatly helped by the airmen. On December 15th not a 
single German airman was seen by the correspondent. The 


French airmen were not only extraordinarily efficient in 





pignelling t> the artillery, they pursued the retreating Germans 
like cavalry of the air, using their machine : uns. In one 
ones a force of Germans was cut off beyond the Cdte du 

oivre, and here a French airman flew low along the mob of 
desperate, routed men pouring machine-gun fire into their 
ranks. It seems that the French, who have brought their 
fighting to an unparalleled scientific perfection, are no slaves 
of a formula. They fit their methods to the conditions. We 
have heard of them hitherto capturing trenches by the inex- 
—s expedient of waiting till the trenches were battered 

own into dust or pulp. Patrols would ascertain whether 
any living being still stirred in them, and when it was kn wn 
that resistance was at an end the lines of infantry would 
move forward to the occupation with hardly any loss of life. 
But on December 15th the French infantry kept pace, as it 
were, with the barrage. That impenetrable curtain of fire 
moved inexorably forward, faster than any one had dared 
to hope, and just behind it came the French infantry. The 
plan was right. Victory was in the air, and speed on this 
occasion was the essence of the manceuvre to overwhelm the 
Germans. General Nivelle in fine put the crown on one of 
the French methods, We imagine that in this delicate 
adjustm: nt of science to the conditions, the temper and 
special experience of the troops is one of the important factors 
of the problem. There is no absolute rule. It is th part 
of military genius—of the instinct for war—to understand 
and to choose. The German barrage seems to have been 
imperfectly placed and timed, and the failure of the Germans 
in the air is a sufficient explanation. 

From France we turn to Rumania. Our belief is that tho 
worst is over, and the worst was never anything like as bad 
as our professional fainthearts invited us to think. How 
long will people go on believing that the Germans can perform 
miracles which lie beyond the range of all other nations ? 
Surely it ought to be plain by now that whatever else they 
are the Germans are not supermen. If they had been super- 
men they would have smashed us by land in the first year 
of the war when we were unprepared. In the case of 
Rumania it seems to be supposed that the Germans can 
actually launch a serious military undertaking without 
appreciably weakening themselves elsewhere ; that they cau 
keep open new long lines of communication by a mere effort 
of the will; and that, having occupied a great many fresh 
towns and villages, they are somehow nearer to winning 
the war. Napoleon called the occupation of towns, so long 
as the enemy’s army remained unbeaten, an “ empty honour.” 
His authority is good enough for us. The German army 
rushed across Wallachia partly in search of food and oil, 
and partly to make an histrionic demonstration on the eve 
of trying to get peace terms. The fact is, however, that 
they have found little food; and as for the oilfields, these have 
probably been put out of working order for the present. 
Moreover, this breathless rush has by no means been managed 
without a wastage of men. It has been said that the Germans 
have lost as many as two hundred thousand—not killed, 
of course, but removed from the active list. That is 
highly probable. But if it be true, or even approximately 
true, the German army in Rumania is nearly “run down.” 
What happened to the phalanxes in Russia in 1915 is being 
repeated now. 

The German attick on the important Rumanian granary 
of Braila has become a slow business as speed is reckoned 
in this Rumenian affair. The 9th German Army approaching 
from the west is thirty miles away checked by the Russians. 
Mackensen’s Southern Army is about twenty-five miles 
away. The German army in the Dobrudja stretches along 
a line which ends at Cerna, twenty miles south-east of 
Braila. Very likely Braila will fall, as it is an unfortified 
town in an open plain. But the point is that every day 
the Rumanians are removing the great supplies of food 
which were stored there, while the remaining Rumanians 
in the Dobrudja are also falling back in safety. The 
real attempt of the enemy to smash the combined 
Russian and Rumanian force will have to be made, if 
at all, along the line of the river Sereth. There the left 
wing of the Allies will rest on the Danube and the 
marshes, which in winter are as great an obstacle to an 
advance as the sea itself. The right wing will rest on the 
foothills of the mountains where the Transylvanian Alps 
join the Carpathians. It is a short line across the narrowest 

art of the neck of Rumania. Even if the Rumanians have 
send too hard hit to hold it alone, we shall be surprised if 
the Russians cannot do so. Meanwhile the Rumanians wil! 
have a breathing-space to recover and refit after the excellent 


manner of the inextinguishable little Serbian Army. 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


OR a long time past there has been a growing conviction 
k among leading employers and leading Trade Unionists 
that many of the fundamental problems of modern industry 
can only be solved by bringing together in friendly conference 
the men who respectively represent Capital and Labour. The 
idea is of course in no way novel. Indeed, whenever a labour 
dispute develops into a strike Capital and Labour do get 
together—after the strike has proceeded for a longer or shorter 
period—and do settle their differences. But in a sense this 
is analogous to locking the stable-door after the horse has 
been stolen. The strike has done its mischief. It has inter- 
rupted the smooth course of industry; it has raw in- 
flicted a great deal of real suffering on many of the poorer 
families ; and in many cases it will have left bad blood behind 
it. What is wanted is some kind of organization which will 
keep employers and employed in such close friendly com- 
munion that strikes are prevented altogether. At any time 
in our history it would have been desirable to form an organiza- 
tion, or indeed many organizations, for this purpose, but it is 
peculiarly desirable that they should be formed now, because 
of the acute problems awaiting solution directly the war ends. 


Of these problems the most immediately acute is the replace- 
ment in peaceful industry of the men now employed in the 
fighting forces or in the manufacture of materials for the use 
of the Army and the Navy. For these reasons we heartily 
welcome the formation by a group of employers and employed 
of a new organization of which the primary purpose is the 
replacing of displaced labour. An important meeting to found 
this new organization was held recently in the Hotel Cecil, and 
a series of proposals for dealing with the immediate problem 
were formulated. At the head of these proposals is a state- 
ment which we venture to quote in full, for it has our most 
hearty concurrence :— 

“ That the cordial and whole-hearted co-operation of employers and 
employed will be the most important element in the success of any 
scheme for dealing with the reinstatement of the men in civil employ- 
ment and the general redistribution of labour after the war, and for 
handling any subsequent problem of unemployment or labour 
dislocation.” 

This is the keynote of the new organization, and if only 
employers and employed all over the country are willing to 
work together on the principle here indicated, it would be 
found that a good many of our most difficult problems would 
almost solve themselves. It is, however, necessary to have 
some specific machinery for dealing with the specific problem 
which has to be handled the moment peace is declared. The 
meeting referred to declared with perfect truth that there is 
“no machinery now in existence which can adequately deal 
with the reinstatement in civil employment of the present 
forces,” The creation of such machinery is therefore the first 
practical task to be undertaken. Unfortunately the way is 
to a large extent blocked by the existence of the Labour 
Exchanges created a few years ago by Mr. Winston Churchill 
to deal with the altogether different problem of finding work 
for unemployables. These Exchanges, as the Spectator has 
already pointed out, have proved a complete failure. They 
necessarily failed to find work for unemployables because the 
majority of the people of that type do not wish work to be 
found for them. The attempt to use the Exchanges for 
working men really in search of work also failed because self- 
respecting men refused to be seen in the same building with 
loafers and idlers. But when the war broke out the 
officials who had instituted this vast organization realized 
that an opportunity had arisen for securing its position, and 
with that end in view induced the Government to issue 
an Order in Council, to which reference has already been 
made in the Spectator, securing to the Exchanges a virtual 
monopoly over a large portion of the field of industrial employ- 
ment. “No occupier of a factory or workshop, the business 
carried on in which consists wholly or mainly in engineering, 
shipbuilding, or the production of arms, ammunition, or 
explosives, or of substances required for the production 
thereof,” is permitted to engage labour from a distance of more 
than ten miles otherwise than by notifying vacancies to the 
Labour Exchange. As long as that regulatich remains in 
active operation it is clearly impossible for the new organization 
now contemplated to deal with the problem of redistributing 
labour after the war. The large majority of skilled workmen 
are absolutely resolved that they will not use the Labour 
Exchanges because of the taint attaching tothem. They also 
know by experience that in practice they can always obtain 
employment without the assistance of the Labour Exchanges, 
and that they can seldom obtain employment with their 
assistance. ‘his latter consideration applies to women as well 





as to men. Women are now being taken on in Government 
work by the hundred; but though they may in some cases 
pass their names through the Labour Exchanges, in practice 
even Government Departments go behind the Order in Council 
above quoted and obtain the women they want through 
private agencies, 

The promoters of the new movement, evidently conscious 
of the obstacle in their path owing to the existence of this 
vast bureaucracy with its vested interests, have apparently 
aimed at turning the difficulty by proposing the creation of a 
new Government Bureau, for that is virtually what their 
scheme amounts to. They propose that a “ Central Statutory 
Board ” should be set up to regulate and supervise the replace- 
ment in industry of persens now employed in the fighting 
forces or on war work. This new Statutory Board is to Le 
nominated by the Government, and is to contain Govern- 
ment officials in addition to representatives of Capital and 
Labour. From the Parliamentary point of view the obvious 
objection to this proposal is that it would instantly conflict 
with the new Labour Ministry just called into existence. The 
Labour Ministry, over which we are glad to see Mr. John 
Hodge now presides, will take over all the Departm«: nts dealing 
with industrial problems, including the Labour Exchanges. 
Neither the Government nor the House of Commons would 
listen to a proposal to push this new Ministry on one side in 
order to transfer its functions to a new Statutory Board, 
which if it were once set up would soon, in effect, become a 
new Ministry. There is, however, a much graver objection to 
this portion of the scheme put forward at the Hotel Cecil 
meeting—namely, that it conflicts absolutely and funda- 
mentally with the main proposition that the problem of re- 
instatement must be solved by the co-operation of Labour 
and Capital. A Statutory Board nominated by the Govern- 
ment and containing Government officials would sooner or 
later, and sooner rather than later, become an ordinary 
Government Department. It would lose the human touch of 
friendliness which is essential to the solution of the difficult 
problems awaiting us. More than that, the minor officials em- 
ployed in it would very quickly lose consciousness of the 
ae for which they were employed. This statement 

not made with any desire to reflect harshly upon the 
character of the persons who take minor Government jobs. It 
is merely an application to them of the ordinary working of 
human motives. The smaller employees in a Government 
office are of necessity compelled to act under rigid regulations. 
In the Labour Exchanges their duties consist in asking certain 
questions—many of which, by the way, are bitterly resented— 
and in making certain” entries in ledgers and card indexes. 
They cannot after a few months of this routine bring their 
minds to recognize that there is anything else in their 
work than the making of the entries, and as a necessary re- 
sult the whole institution becomes lifeless. This is probably 
the final cause of the complete failure of the Board of Trade 
Labour Exchanges. 

If the new organization which started so auspiciously a 
fortnight ago wishes to avoid a similar fate, it must cut itself 
absolutely adrift from Government methods. The leaders of 
the new movement are business men. Let them have the 
wisdom to apply business methods to the organization which 
they wish to create. The basis of business is payment for 
work done. The new organization proposes to find jobs for 
men who are seeking work and to find workpeople for employers 
who are seeking workers. This is a valuable service to both 
sides, and ought to be paid for by those who obtain the value. 
There is no reason whatever, except the Order in Council above 
referred to, why the employers and Labour leaders who are 
starting this new organization should not at once advertise 
that they are prepared to assist workpeople to find jobs and te 
assist employers to find employees ; that a nominal registration 
fee, say of one penny, will be charged when the man applies, 
that a definite proportion of his first week’s salary, say 
five per cent., will be paid when he receives an engagement, 
and that similar charges will be paid by the employer. Not 
only would charges of this character quickly build up a self- 
supporting institution, but, what is more important, they 
would build up a self-respecting institution. As Ruskin 
preached so incessantly, people value most the things they 
themselves pay for, and if a workman knows that he is paying 
a fee to the people who are finding employment forhim, he will 
have much greater respect for those people and for himself 
than if he received this service as a charity. 

We venture therefore to appeal to the promoters of this new 
movement to recast their plans. They have now before them 
a magnificent opportunity of bringing Trade Unionists and 
employers together. That opportunity will be absolutely 
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wasted if the present movement only ends in the creation of a 
new Government Department to be superimposed upon De- 
partments already existing and professing to do similar work. 








THE ETHICS OF REPRISALS. 

HE discussion—now, we hope, happily ended—whether the life 
of Captain Blaikie (the gallant merchant captain who tried 
to defend his ship by ramming a German submarine) could be 
saved by means of threatening reprisals, was carried so far into the 
recesses of morals that we should like to say something further 
on the whole question of reprisals. We yield to none in our concern 
for the life of any merchant captain. If such a man in the hands 
of the Germans is in danger of his life, and is not in a position to 
enjoy the technical excuse on which the Germans have chosen to 
acquit Captain Blaikie, unquestionably we ought to Co everything 
that honour permits by way of reprisals in order to save him. We 
owe him every effort that the Government can possibly make to 
secure his life. The nation would never be tolerant towards any 
inactivity on the part of the Government in such a matter, and 
we do not for a moment expect that at any stage the Government 
would be guilty of inactivity. But there are several conceivable 
ways in which the Government might threaten Germany. They 
might pledge themselves to punish the German officials or states- 
men, however high their position (not stopping short of capital 
punishment), who were proved responsible for taking the life of a 
merchant captain. They might make such a Lex Talionis an 
invariable rule. We can conceive a situation arising in which it 
might be necessary, again, to meet the lawless and savage inhumanity 
of submarine warfare by saying that in future we would not take 
prisoners from the Germans—that there would be no quarter 
given to those who allowed none. But all such proposals as these 
differ in an essential principle from the proposal which one heard 
on every side a few days ago, that the British Government should 
announce that if Captain Blaikie were executed a German officer 
of the highost rank, naval or military, imprisoned here would be 
taken out and shot. In our judgment, this proposal was an 
outrageous one, which not only would not have accomplished its 

purpose, but would have put us wrong with the entire world. 

The whole sense of custom, law, and tradition in the treatment of 
prisoners is that when the surrender of a prisoner has been accepted 
the captors have ipso facto made themselves responsible for his 
safety. They have become the trustees of his life. The trust they 
have undertaken is a sacred one, only the more obligatory on their 
honour because they need not have undertaken it at all. We 
are not sentimentalists, but we hope wesappreciate what is due to 
Englishmen and the civilization for which they are avowcdly 
fighting. The idea of “no quarter” does not fill us with the 
horror that affects some people. We can easily imagine the ex- 
actions of military necessity becoming so stringent on the field that 
the combatant giving quarter to an enemy who gave none would 
be making a present of victory to his adversary. In any case the 
acceptance of surrender is always in the nature of an act of mercy. 
It is a nice point whether a man who has fired with a machine gun 
till the very moment when the attackers are on the top of him 
has the smallest right to expect that by throwing up his hands 
he can save his life. The bayonets are too near him to be withheld. 
It might reasonably be argued, too, that habitually to accept 
surrenders in such circumstances would deprive the bayonet of its 
moral value; that the effect would be to prolong the war; and 
that in the result humanity would not be served. In practice, as 
we all know, the fighting becomes so desperate in some quarters 
of the field that quarter is neither given nor asked. This has 
happened in all wars and with all armies. But when once a man’s 
proffered surrender has been accepted, when his life has been spared, 
when the act of mercy has been accomplished—then the case is 
wholly different. The captor has entered into a contract of 
honour. 

What was proposed during the Blaikie discussion was that that 
contract should be broken. It was proposed that one of the bene- 
ficiaries of such a contract—a man who must formally be regarded 
as innocent inasmuch as he was accepted as a suitable object of an 
act of mercy—should be shot for the fault of some one whom he 
may never have seen and of whom he may never have heard. 
This was the atrocious proposal against which we protest. 

If we ever acted on such a proposal—the circumstances may 
very easily recur—nothing would be easier than for Germany to 
make it seem to neutrals that Britain was guiltier than herself. 
The Germans (falsely of course) would say: ‘ We should never 
have dreamed of shooting an innocent man without a trial. We 
tried the Englishman by regular process of law and we found him 
guilty. It was a case of ‘ We have a law, and by our law he ought 





to die.’ But the British Government have murdered a man against 
whom, as they openly admit, no charge whatever has been brought.” 
We do not see anywhere a prospect of advantage to ourselves if 
we should act in the manner proposed. It cannot be supposed 
that the German Government value the lives of their imprisoned 
officers so greatly that they would hesitate to sacrifice a few in 
order to put us in the wrong. They would jump at the opportunity, 
We fear that matters would then go much further and worse for 
us. If a woman, as we said last week, happened to be killed 
when the Allied airmen were bombing a German military post, the 
Germans might execute an Englishwoman in Germany in retum, 
We think them perfectly capable of that, and they would of 
course plead the British precedent of taking an innocent life. How 
should we respond then? Should we shoot a German woman 
interned here ? No—we could not do it. We fear that the com. 
petition in reprisals of dishonour would end with no result what- 
ever except that a deep stain would remain, and that a certain 
amount of innocent blood would have keen shed during the 
transaction. 

It may be worth while to say here that we ought to reflect whether, 
as a matter of fact, it would pay us to throw away the reputation 
which we have earned (and which even German lies have not taken 
away from us) of treating our prisoners justly and considerately, 
Surely the growing inclination of the German troops to surrender is to 
a considerable extent to Le explained by the knowledge that by 
giving themselves up they will ke exchanging a life of indescribable 
danger and hardship for comfort and absolute safety. 

It has been said that Macaulay in his essay on Barére has justi- 
fied the kind of reprisal that was proposed to save Captain Blaikie, 
The assertion must have keen the result of a careless reading of 
the essay. Macaulay relates how Parire proposed a Cecree that 
no quarter should be given to any English or Hanoverian soldier. 
Macaulay thus summarizes Barére’s argument :— 

“War to the death against every English soldier. If last year, 

at Dunkirk, quarter had n refused to them when they asked it on 
their knees, if our troops had exterminated them all, instead of suffering 
them to infest our fortresses by their presence, the English Government 
would not have renewed its attack on our frontiers this year. It is 
only the dead man who never comes back. What is this moral pestilence 
which has introduced into our armies false ideas of humanity ? That 
the English were to be treated with indulgence was the philanthropic 
notion of the Brissotines; it was the patriotic practice of Dumourier. 
But humanity consists in exterminating our enemies. No mercy to 
the execrable Englishman. Such are the sentiments of the true 
Frenchman ; for he knows that he belongs to a nation revolutionary 
as Nature, powerful as freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which she has 
just torn from the entrails of the earth. Soldiers of liberty, when 
victory places Englishmen at your mercy, strike! None of them 
must return to the servile soil of Great Britain; none must pollute 
the free soil of France.” 
In a footnote Macaulay denies the statement made by cne of 
Barére’s biographers that Lord Fitzwilliam moved a resolution 
similar to Barére’s in the House of Lords. The French Con- 
vention, however, accepted Bartre’s motion. Macaulay con- 
tinues :— 

“ Intelligence arrived from the seat of war of a sharp contest between 
some French and English troops, in which the Republicans had the 
advantage, and in which no prisoners had been made. Such things 
happen occasionally in all wars. Barére, however, attributed the 
ferocity of this combat to his darling decree, and entertained the 
Convention with another Carmagnole.” 

Presently Macaulay summarizes a fresh speech by Barére as 
follows :— 

“* All the troops,’ he said, ‘of the coalesced tyrants in garrison 
at Condé, Valenciennes, Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, ought to be 

ut to the sword unless they surrender at discretion in twenty-four 
nota The English, of course, will be admitted to no capitulation 
whatever. With the English we have no treaty but death.’ ”’ 

Finally, Macaulay adds his comment on the fact that the French 
troops absolutely refused to act upon Barére’s savage decree, and 
that the Convention was afraid to compel them :— 

“If Bartre had been able to effect his purpose, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of the calamity which he would have brought 
on the human race. No Government, however averse to cruelty, 
could, in justice to its own subjects, have given quarter to enemies 
who gave none. Retaliation would have been, not merely justifiable, 
but a sacred duty. It would have been necessary for Howe and Nelson 
to make every French sailor whom they took walk the plank. England 
has no peculiar reason to dread the introduction of such a system. 
On the contrary, the operation of Bar¢re’s new law of war would have 
been more unfavourable to his countrymen than to ours; for we 
believe that, from the beginning to the end of the war, there never was 
a time at which the number of French prisoners in England was not 
greater than the number of English prisoners in France; and so, we 
apprehend, it will be in all wars while England retains her maritime 
superiority. Had the murderous decree of the Convention been in force 
from 1794 to 1815, we are satisfied that, for every Englishman slain by 
the French, at least three Frenchmen would have been = to the sword 
by the English. It is, therefore, not as Englishmen, but as members 
of the great society of mankind, that we speak with indignation and 
horror of the change which Barére attempted to introduce, The mere 
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d have been the smallest part of the evil. The butchering 
Id blood, under an aot of the era 
roduced more evil than the carnage often such fields as 
con "public law would have been subve from the foundations ; 
national enmitics would have been inflamed to a degree of rage which 
happily it is not easy for us to conceive; cordial peace would have 
been impossible. The moral character of the European nations would 
have been rapidly and deeply corrupted; for in all countries those 
men whose calling is to put their lives in jeopardy for the defence of 
the public weal enjoy high consideration, and are considered as the 
best arbitrators on points of honour and manly bearing. With the 
standard of morality established in the military profession the general 
stardard of morality must to a great extent sink or rise.” 
How any one can cite Macaulay as a supporter in principle of the 
particular sort of reprisal proposed here passes our understanding. 
Macaulay says that if no quarter were given “ retaliation” would 
be a “sacred duty.” We heartily agree. We have already said so. 
But that is not what was proposed in Captain Blaikie’s case. What 
was proposed was the execution of an innocent person whose 
capitulation had been accepted and whose life had been received in 
trust. Macaulay nowhere says that such an act would be a duty, 
sacred or otherwise. He does not discuss it. He does not even 
mention it. So far as he carries the discussion he is concerned 
only with refusing quarter on the field of battle, and with what 
horror he regarded Barére’s treatment of that question the words 
we have quoted tell for themselves. 

We do not suggest for a moment that we should stand naked 
and helpless before our enemies. We have indicated the direction 
justifiable reprisals might take. Let us announce our intention 
when the occasion arises, and when we have announced it let us 
go forward without faltering. But let us not go back upon the 
practice of regarding the safety of prisoners as a sacred trust, for 
that practice is inspired by expediency and shrewdness as much as 
by a nobly humane tradition. 
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- single unarmed man in co 





AN UNACCOUNTABLE PEOPLE. 
LETTER from Voltaire about England was offered at a 
recent Red Cross sale at Messrs. Christic’s. It was written 
from London to a French friend in 1726. Voltaire, as we all know, 
liked and admired the English, learning our language easily, and 
consequently entering easily into our minds. This letter forms 
a sort of epitome of his criticism of us. He writes of “ the strong 
spirit of this unaccountable nation ... a nation fond of their 
liberty, learned, witty, despising life and death, a nation of philoso- 
phers; not,” he goes on, “ but there are some foolsin England, every 
country has its madmen; it may be French folly is pleasanter than 
English madness, but by God English wisdom and English honesty 
is above yours.”” When a man says that a nation excels his own in 
such an essential as wisdom, and when he calls God to witness his 
words, we suspect his intellectual mood. He is for the moment angry 
with his own country and sees something in need of correction. It 
is his own country which he is scolding, not a neighbouring country 
which he is magnifying. The lest sentence of the quotation has little 
meaning. The great satirist thought us wise; that is the most we 
can gather from it. 

But the other things that he says of us, are they true? Our love 
of liberty is obvious. It is outwardly greater evon than that of the 
French. We are effusive towards liberty ; we constantly demonstrate 
our affection. In little things we positively vaunt our devotion. 
There is no other country in Europe whore the official knows and 
does not seek to disguise the fact that he is the humble servant and 
not the dreaded master of the public. A certain amount of demon- 
stration of affection smooths domestic life, and we smooth public 
life by caressing liberty. There is, however, always a danger in both 
sphores that the real thing should be lost under too much protesta- 
tion. There are critics who suggest that the French ideal of 
discipline is a more reasonable thing than the English, that they 
accomplish even in the Army the desired end of free surrender 
more perfectly than we. We need not be ashamed to learn 
of our friends. 

That we are a nation who despise death our history proves ; right 
up to the present day of the month it proves it. But the other 
nations of Europe despise it too. Voltaire, if he meant that we 
showed this heroic peculiarity in any special manner, must have 
alluded to our spirit of adventure. He meant that we despised lifo 
in every sense. The spirit of adventure not only involves courage 
for death, it is in a measure contrary to the art of life, an art which 
the English practise very little. A Frenchwoman wil! consent to 
sacrifice her son to a great cause perhaps more readily than any 
woman who has ever lived, but she does not like to see her home 
broken up, as it were, for fun. She does not teach her boys that 
some day when they are men they will be restless, and long for 
change, and go to a far country to seek a new life, and be content to 
say “Good-bye” not only as a duty but for pleasure’s sake, That 





seems to her to be a barbarous way of despising life. She would like 
to see them learn how to live as their fathers lived before them, a 
life made pleasant by the intelligent study of life—by highly 
civilized effort within given limits. A Frenchwoman would consider 
that a suitor whose profession compelled him to live abroad was 
ineligible for her daughter's hand. An Englishwoman would con- 
sider such an objection to be frivolous. We send our children 
without a sigh to live where living has not been made an art. We 
ask, “Is it a healthy place ?” and that is all. We do despise, we 
always have despised, life. 

As to English wits, fools, and philosophers, Voltaire is a little 
startling at first. Are we a nation of philosophers? Perhaps it 
would be more true to say that we are a nation of moralists. Thore 
is nothing so dull as to hear a dull man moralize; but brilliant 
morality, comprising as it does almost the whole field of satire, is 
very much like wit, and popular philosophy has always a moral bias 
and is always terse in England. The moralizing man must reflect, 
and if he has any gift of language and any sense of humour ho doos 
become a philosopher, It is our moral bias, again, which accounts 
for our peculiar brand of fools. Every country has not the fools 
which it deserves. We think “The greater the country, the 
greater the fool” would be a truer saying. There is no fool like au 
English fool, we believe. The Continental fool has a thick heac. 
You cannot get much into it, but it is not so impossible to fill wit 
new ideas as is the head of the English fool. Whether he be a faddiss 
or a stick-in-the-mud, he brings his natural moral bias to the cou 
fusion of every question. He cannot believo in the bona fides of an; 
opponent ; consoquently it is not only an intellectual pleasure but a 
real duty to confound him. He is in the eyes of the fool a self- 
interested bad man whose errors should be penalized. The whole 
force of the fool’s character is thrown into the defence of his 
ignorance. Perhaps this is why Voltaire calls him mad, and finds 
his folly so little pleasant. The French fool may be a blockhead, but 
he is not a professional condemner. His stupidity is passive, while 
the Englishman’s is nearly always aggressive. Now and then among 
women we see the passive fool—the amiable, inconsequent creature 
with the reasoning power of a child, and none of a child’s intuition 
or predilection for big intellectual issues. We imagine that there 
aro some fools everywhere of this sort. They are cosmopolitan 
and of no living interest. Their portraits drawn by the greater 
masters give us delight; but it takes a man of genius to sce 
any worth in them, any material which can produce either love 
or laughter. 

But the worst result of that tendency to moral preoccupation 
which has made the Englishman great is not the English fool. It 
is a person whom Voltaire said nothing about—the English hypo- 
He is the worst sort of bad man, and only a really good 
people could produce him. He could only thrive where there is a 
certain innocence in the public, a certain real zest for duty. For 
one man who finds him out ten admire him, and it is sad that he so 
often brings discredit on religion. Protestantism makes much of 
morality. Popular Protestantism is a moral rather than a religious 
system. A bad Protestant is a specially bad type of hypocrite. As 
a rulo he is self-deceived up to a point. He would like to do right, 
and if it paid him he would. He does what is by no means agree- 
able to him for gain. Evil is not his good; he had rather avoid 
it, other things being equal. Unfortunately other things never are 
equal, and he goes on talking about his tastes and never indulging 
them. 

There is an odd sort of whimsicality in the sober English nation 
which leads the modern Continental to call us “mad.” Had 
Voltaire this in his mind at all when he said that our folly was 
peculiarly unpleasant ? We do as a poople forgive whimsicality in 
a manner which contrasts oddly with our conventionality. We do 
not always want to know what is coming. It is part of our love of 
change and part of our love of adventure that we are so tolerant of 
unexpected actions, even those of us who never ourselves step 
outside the beaten track. Are Frenchmen ever whimsical ? 
Voltaire no doubt was. Genius is apt to be. But the ordinary 
Frenchman is not, and divorced from genius he finds the peculiarity 
hard to forgive and unpleasantly startling. It is perhaps allied to 
our sense of humour, this almost childish pleasure of ours in surprise 
When the whimsicality has a moral tinge, and tho eccentric man or 
woman is notably disinterested, we take him or her to our hearts 
instantly. Many ordinarily kind persons get a reputation for 
something like saintliness because their kindnesses are done in an 
We can quite understand that to a 


crite. 


out-of-the-way manner. 
foreigner these sins against a recognized art of life—against the 
by-laws of civilization—would give something of the sense of dis- 
comfort that all the sane experience when talking to those they 
know to be medically mad. We are, we always shall be, “an 
unaccountable” nation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE RELIGION OF THE ORDINARY SOLDIER. 

{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Sprcerator.’’] 
Srr,—J ust after the Somme Battle began, when even on the quieter 
parts of the line the air became charged with rumours, I was 
coming one morning from a service with my brigade and met a 
man from a neighbouring unit. As we walked down the road 
together, he inquired if it were true that there had been a Com- 
munion service that weekday. On my assuring him there had, he 
became very serious, looked at me narrowly, and after a moment’s 
panse said: “Is there something in the wind then, Sir?” And 
I think that is the ordinary soldier’s idea of Christianity. He 
looks upon it as an institution whose main concern is to prepare 
men for death; and therefore, until you are in front of that 
possibility, Christianity is not strictly relevant. When Falstaff’s 
lower limbs were getting as cold as any stone, and he had cried 
out “ God, God, God,” three or four times, Mistress Quickly, to 
comfort him, bade him he should not think of God; she hoped 
there was no need to trouble himself with such thoughts yet. And 
£0 my companion from the other unit. Ie was wondering, since 
Communicn had been held on a weekday, whether the time was 
now come to trouble himself with the thought of God. We may 
conclude from this attitude of mind, then, that what Christians 
mean hy prayer—its use, not as a last resort, but as a first resort, 
the habitual and joyful practice of the presence of God—the 
ordinary soldicr does not understand. Prayer is for him a thing 
to be used only in exriremis. Man's extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity, but God’s opportunity does not really come until man’s 
extremity; and to trouble Him until you are so reduced is not 
quite fair to either party. We shall begin then by conceding that 
the apprehension of the higher spiritual thought of Christianity 
is beyond our ordinary soldier. 

But what does he really feel about life? I know that a strong 
ease could be made out, if you judged from his common speech, 
for the theory that the ordinary soldier is a fatalist. The com- 
monest expressions that men use out here about the possibility of 
their death are such as: “If my name is on a shell, it’s no use 
running away. It will find me”; and “If I’m meant to be hit, 
nothing I can do will get me out of it ”; and “ If my time’s come, 
it’s come.” But in dealing with Englishmen, one has always to be 
en one’s guard against trusting their own expression of their experi- 
ence. I have often remembered how, as I was speaking to a man 
whose most intimate friend had just fallen by his side, he replied : 
“It can’t be helped ”; and I was classifying him as a Stoic when 
I saw his face and realized suddenly that what he had meant 
was, “ Thy will be done.” For the genius of Englishmen is not 
in expression; and I believe that the fatalistic phraseology 
ender which he expresses his idea of the world’s government is 
rather an indication of his slovenly thinking than of his personal 
experience. 

It is therefore hopeless to find a Christian theory of life, or any 
ether theory, in the ordinary soldier. His genius is not specula- 
tive, but practical. We shall be on a more profitable scent if we 
follow his actions, and judge for ourselves whether he has any 
ef the spirit of Chritt in him. 

During a discharge of gas at the beginning of July along our 
front, one of the cylinders was displaced by the near bursting of 
an enemy shell. It turned the nozzle round, and the gas began to 
pour into our own trench. One of my lads, who was acting as 
erderly, heard from the communication trench that something 
was happening and ran into the front line. If he had lost the 
half-minute required to fix his gas helmet it would have been 
too late. He ran forward unprotected, tugged at the cylinder, 
and pointed its nozzle outwards again before he fell unconscious. 
He died a few minutes afterwards. Those who saw it told me it 
was a quite spontancous action. This boy would have told you 
that if his name was on a shell, it was no use running away. But 
what is this but “ He saved others, himself he could not save ” P 
This Christian instinct of self-sacrifice is a part of the manhood 
ef thousands of our ordinary soldiers. 

Let us look further into the actions of our ordinary soldier. In 
all the times I have spent at dressing-stations I have never seen 
@ wounded man urge his claim to medical attention before his 
proper turn came. Uncomplainingly they lie there on their 
stretchers, often having been lost sight of in shell-holes for many 
hours with horrible wounds, then jolted along over broken ground 
by the stretcher-bearers, first-dressed after long waiting, then 
hoisted into cars and bumped over execrable roads for several 
miles to the main dressing-station; and there they lie, quietly 
waiting their turn. These are the ordinary swearing, blasphem- 
ous soldiers, and this mute heroism is called “‘ the British sense 
of fairness.” But what is it but the fulfilling of the Christian 
precept, “‘ Whatsoever things ye would that others should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them ”’? 

Again, let us see if our ordinary soldier does not know something 
of another Christian quality. One afternoon I was burying some 
Scotch soldiers at a little cemetery outside a main dressing-station. 
The day was fiercely hot. You perspired if you spoke. The soil 


was grimly hard and baked; but I was struck by the way the 
graves had been dug. They were broad enough for two bodies. 








The walls were firm and straight. They were of a quite Needlesy 
depth. The grave-digger, a little common Lancashire bantam 
stood by with his cap off, showing beads of perspiration through 
his close-cut hair. I commented on his work, and asked him why 
he had dug so deep and so well. “ Well, Sir,” was his answer 
“it’s not much we can do for the poor lads. It’s best to give them 
a good grave.” An hour later and there would be no sign aboye 
ground of all this extra, unofficial labour; for your bad grave, once 
filled in, looks as well as your good one. What had we here but 
that secret charity that lets not its left hand know what its right 
hand doeth—the full and perfect image of the true Christian 
alms<doer? And yet I make no doubt that same little fellow had 
no reverence, and would have played football in the same corner 
of a field where a Communion service was being conducted. 

One more example. One of our company commanders, an older 
man who had held a command for many years in Rhodesia, wag 
sharing my billet. From his corner of the stone floor he became 
communicative. “‘I’m not a religious man,” he began, “as you 
know. I swear too much, Padre. But I believe there’s something 
after this life. A few weeks ago a young lad in my company came 
and showed me a telegram saying his mother was dying. His leave 
was nowhere near due, but I saw the Colonel, and we got him off. 
Well, the other night I was standing in the trench at the corner 
of one of the bays, and I heard this lad talking to his mate. I’m 
not a religious man, as you know. I swear too much. But if 
there’s one thing I can’t stand it’s that awful word. This lad 
came out with it every third word. I called him. ‘ Look here,’ I 
said, ‘I’ve heard you talking to your mate for five minutes. Ii 
you’ve used that awful word once, you’ve used it a hundred 
times. You didn’t know I was there—I’m not saying anything 
about that. But a few weeks ago you came to me blubbing your 
eyes out because your mother was dead. Now, do you think it’s 
a nice thing for your poor dead mother now to be hearing you 
use that word?’ Isn’t that right, Padre?” Both the Captain and 
the lad thought the argument was unanswerable. For, though 
they both swore, they believed “ there’s something after this life.” 

This letter has limited itself rigorously to the religion of the 
ordinary soldier. Nothing has been said of the deep persona! piety 
that comes from the heart of our best Christian homes, that 
shines out here like a city sct on an hill, even as it docs in 
England. I have not told you of the proud answer of Sergeant E., 
when I asked him why he had been one of the ten men to volunteer 
to take a sap-head. “ If any one has to do these jobs, it’s better it 
should be the Christians.” We have not heen in the company of 
these austere sprits, but in the common soldier’s. Many a time our 
scantily attended services stir one up to indignant speech against 
the irreverence, spiritual indifference, and prayerlessness out here, 
and we would like to deal the ordinary soldier a sounding ecclesi- 
astical anathema. But when, having taken off our white collars, 
we reflect on his spontaneous self-sacrifice, his charity, his alms- 
doing, and his respect for the dead, we become juster, and, 
becoming juster, become more hopeful for the soul of the ordinary 
soldier. 

“ We do it wrong, being so maiestical, 
To offer it the show of violence. 
For it is as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Onmeron, C.F. 
B.E.F., France. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


REPARATION. 


(To tee Epiron or tree “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Stxr,—Allow me to exprees my hearty concurrence with your 
leading article on this subject. I have consistently advocated the 
same view in our paper. It is not at all a question of revenge, but 
of plain justice and needed deterrence. My feeling has constantly 
grown that if ever there was a war to rouse enthusiasm to a high 
pitch, it is this great fight of the Allies for justice. But would it 
be just, not to say wise, to let Germany escape the consequences 
of her unprecedented crime? No Court of Justice in any civilized 
country would commit such a folly in regard to individual 
crimes. And are crimes such as Germany committed against 
the Allied countries, and indeed against the whole of humanity, 
less deserving of punishment than individual crimes? In my 
opinion, which all honest men over the wholo world will 
share, they are infinitely worse and deserving accordingly 
of severer punishment. If that is agreed, then there can 
be no question of the perfect justice to claim from Germany full 
reparation for all her ruthless misdeeds. Some time ago I wrote 
that modern criminology finds imprisonment insufficient to dis- 
courage criminals, but recommends to make them afterwards pay 
and work for the reparation of their crimes. This method is really 
the only effective means to make Germany understand that war 
and inhumane warfare do not pay. Besides it will be a warning to 
the German people that the more atrocities they allow their rulers 
to commit on land and sea the heavier will afterwards be their 
burden to make everything good. Sentimentality should have no 
play in a matter like this, for a Power like Germany considera that 
a eign of weakness and is thereby encouraged to ever more shocking 
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brutality. But she will have respect for a serere policy of repara- 
tion. And who dares to advocate that countries like Belgium, 
France, Serbia, and Poland should themselves have to toil for at 
least @ generation to repair, so far as it is possible, all the 
wickedness which Germany committed on their perfidiously 
i } ij?—I am, Sir, &c., 

taratad om Joun C. Van ver VerR, 

London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf. 
49 Minster Road, N.W. 





A SUBALTERN’S IDEAL. 
{To rae Epiroz or tHe “ Specraros.’’) 
Sin,—I think your readers may like to read the following letter 
written to his god-daughter aged eighteeu months by a subaltern 
aged twenty a few days before his death in action.—I am, a a 
“ Dear Paytiisanxe,—This is quite possibly the last letter I shall 
ever write you. You see we've got a battle on in this part of the 
world, and we're breaking hitherto unbroken ground somewhere 
between —— and ——. Of course a battle doesn’t mean I’m going 
t> be hit—far from it—but there’s always the possibility, and in 
the uncertainty of this war it’s never wrong to take what precau- 
tions one can. Well, if I do go out I won’t have done very much 
in the way of godfatherly duties towards you, and in these days of 
discipline and war I dislike having a duty undone weighing on my 
mind. All the same I have the fullest intention of living, and 
coming back to worry your mother by telling her she doesn’t know 
how to bring you up. Left to myself I should bring you up in the 
most Spartan manner. You would rise early, unlike your god- 
father, who, in the Tax way of the age, goes to bed between 4 and 
5 a.m. and gets up at 10 or 10.80. You would bathe in cold water, 
like me this time, for I haven’t met warm water for an absolute 
age. Your meals would be simple and good fare, and your clothes 
cool and unpretentious. You would have to work pretty hard. 
You must be able to sing and play the piano. If possible cultivate 
a taste for drawing; it will lighten the tedium of many hours. 
Wrench you absolutely must know; you must speak and write it as 
easily as you do English. No one can exist now without being able 
to speak it, and in post-war days it will be a greater necessity than 
ever. Try and get your mother to send you to a family in l'rance; 
it’s very well worth it. Learn some other language too. German, 
although you probably won’t want to learn it, is worth learning. 
Iicad history. It will fascinate you once you’ve started it, and 
you'll prefer it to any novel ever written. I don’t mean that 
you're to learn strings of dates and lists of kings. Just read the 
books, and read with your miud set on it, and you'll find it most 
extraordinarily interesting. You’re going to be pretty, and you’re 
sure to know it. A pretty face tho’ is far from being everything. 
The face and appearance attract a man’s attention, but it’s the 
character that lies behind with which he really falls in love. Flirt 
a bit by all means, but don’t flirt too much, it is such hell for the 
man who loves you. If you can’t love him, tell him so, straight, 
and don’t keep him hanging on in uncertainty for a year or two; 
he'll probably end by hating you, and it’s very bad for you. Don’t 
make the man give in to you in everything; he will if you want 
him to, as every woman is an adept at making man obey her. 
Don’t monopolize every man you meet, or other women will hate 
you, and men, at any rate men who are men, are going to be very 
dew and far between after this war. Finally, stick to the man you 
choose, thro’ thick and thin. If his luck is out, cheer him up, and 
don’t grouse about it. Don’t keep too sharp or too gentle a tongue 
in your head. ‘Too much butter is worse even than perpetual and 
biting sarcasm. Don’t quote too much in conversation, it looks as 
though you were showing off and sounds very parvenu. Kead a lot 
in the winter. Live out of doors in the summer. Ride, bathe, and 
take heaps of exercise. Never mind your complexion, you'll look 
prettier healthily sunburned than if you resemble a painted doll. 
ifere’s one golden rule out of Shakespeare: ‘This above all—To 
thiue own self be true "—which means what every child is told, 
* Don't do or say anything you wouldn’t like your mother to know.’ 
Your mother’s very broad minded, and there’s no need to be 
frightened of her, you could not have a better, and if you do what 
she thinks best you'll never go very far wrong. From my own 
deeds and misdeeds, I know now what is right and what is wrong, 
and I’m sort of responsible for you, Phyllisanne. Don’t be 
skin-deep; nobody’ll care twopence for you if you are: it’s the 
worst form of humbug. Set yourself an ideal, and try to live up 
to it. You can have no higher ideal than to try and copy the 
lives of some of the men out here. They are separated from all 
they love best. They are in danger every minute of their lives; 
their outlook on the near future is danger and more danger. 
They've got the worry of thinking what will happen to their wives 
and children at home if they are knocked out. ‘heir comforts aro 
few and very poor, their discomforts intense; their surroundings 
squalid, everywhere an indescribable state of ruin and filth—and 
yet they’re always cheerful; there is hardly a grumble from 
morning to night, and each man does his duty however unpleasant, 
not to save his own skin, but to benefit his own people, his King, 
and his country. Take one of these for example, and live up to 
him. Don’t think from this I want you to bea prig. Far from it, 
it’s just the reverse I want. My idea for you is that you should 
become the kindest and most lovable of women, and you'll have to 
he a kind and very lovable before I grant you the highest 
rank.’’ 





NEWSPAPERS AND WASTE IN WAR, 


{To tne Eprroa or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I know of old how great is the courage of the Spectator, 
yet I confess to doubt whether even you will give welcome to a 
remonstrance which the businesa instinct of the managers of 
every newspaper in the United Kingdom must resent. Tho Press 








in its ed:torial and news columns records and enforces the appeal 
addressed by the National Savings Committee and Ministers of 
State to patriotic citizens to practise, at this crisis in our 
fortunes, the severest economy. To set free labour of every sort 
for the fighting services and the production of munitions, for 
the export industries and those which are absolutely indispensable 
for maintaining the efficiency of our national life, is again and 
again shown to be the plain duty of every citizen who wants to 
help his country. But when the reader—already convinced— 
turns to the other portions of his trusted journal, he finds the 
doctrine so impressively preached is treated with open contempt. 
Never in poace daye was there such a riot of large-scale adver- 
tising. Some of the pages would serve as posters. On others slim 
ladies in costumes supposed to be fascinating point slender 
parasols—not heavenward. Need I speak of the medley of toilet 
elegancies, specifics new and old, whiskies of rare aroma, 
cigarettes which appeal to and attest the aristocratic faculty of 
appreciation? All this is in itself a waste of labour in paper- 
making, type-setting and printing, and an incentive to the very 
outlay on luxuries which the admirable leading articles describe 
as unfaithfulness to the men at the front. To give the last touch 
to this moral paradox, ordinary intelligence is cut down to 
meagre dimensions on the plea that the restriction imposed on the 
importation of paper curtails space. To be just, I must add that 
the Post Office is abused in equal measure, My daily flood of 
circulars grows by leaps and bounds. Competition for subscrip- 
tions to War Funds is as potent a cause as the eagerness of 
dealers to secure custom. I am aware of the cause, More and 
more newspapers depend on the payments for advertising rather 
than on the income from circulation. Tho result is not to make 
each journal more profitable to its owners, but to multiply the 
number of publications. Let me purge myself from a natural 
suspicion. Whatever my views as an economist may bo regarding 
advertising in the Press, I have, as Hon. Secretary of the Society 
known as Scapa, always regarded it as a sort of safety-valve which 
goes far to reduce the defacement of open-air scenes by placarda, 
plaques, huge lettering, and blazing signs. Nor do I question 
that a very large proportion of the business announcements ia 
the papers are of real value and interest. But the class of which 
I am speaking not only do positive harm by leading weak souls 
astray, but give grave offence to those who take a serious view of 
duty. I ask for no heroic sacrifice. It would suffice if the 
directors of journalistic industry imposed upon themselves (like 
those of other great interests) certain restrictions—(1) No adver- 
tisement to contain anything but plain print; (2) no type to be 
used abore a reasonable size; (3) no spacing or arranging of type 
to be allowed to make a particular advertisement more con- 
spicuous than its neighbour's; (4) the rates to be raised; (5) the 
price of the journal to be increased. (Here the Times has set a 
wise example.) If the net result of these change bo a surrender 
of profit, no patriotic proprietor should complain of a loss which 
many, many thousands of small business men cheerfully accept. 
Railways depend on income from station advertising and pleasure 
travel. Yet the North-Western is removing from its walls al! 
the tempting pictures of seaside and health resorts.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Ricuwarpson Evans. 

The Keir, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

[We agree with the spirit of Mr. Richardson Evans's appeal, 
but we shall make no attempt to justify ourselves or to separate 
the Spectator from ite contemporaries. Our advertisement 
columns are open to the inspection of our readers, and these must 
judge how far they belie our professions. To have denied Mr. 
Richardson Evans a hearing, lest some cynic éghould call 
“Chadband! ” would have been cowardice.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SUBVERSIVE ECONOMY. 
{To Taz Epiroa or tae “ Sreczator.’’) 
Siz,—We will all gladly do with a minimum of sugar, and with 
darkened bread, but in the name of a practical economy, which 
ought to be pregnant with all-embracing results, may I esk 
wherein lies comprehensive wisdom, which largely consists in 
nibbling at children’s sweets and vexing and unnecessarily incon- 
veniencing already impoverished householders, whilst all the 
time thousands of tons of eugar and cereals—apart from muni- 
tions requirements—are being allowed to be used for the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, which is diminishing our revenue 
(seo Russian Imperial Finance statement in the Times), impair- 
ing the efficiency of our workmen, and eclipsing the womanhood 
of modesty? The present preference given to manufacturers of 
alcohol is simply suicidal policy! Shiproom is required for stuffs 
needed by householders; bread and meat could be reduced in price 
if materials now used for alcohol were not destroyed, and grocers 
could supply sugar, needed as a necessity by the poor, if by 
order certain kinds of sugar were not “ devoted solely to the use 
of brewers, &c.” Surely this is false economy. Add to this condi- 
tion of things, loss of time, higher freights, indifferent workman- 
ship, and special temptations to drink increased by large wages 
paid to men and women, and we have a state of affairs France or 
Russia would not tolerate for a month! Lord Devonport, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. A. Henderson have now a chance te 
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prohibit the sale of all drink until after peace and demobilization 
such as may never occur again! You have done much, Mr. 
Editor, to help this cause, so pressing and vital! Do, Sir, con- 
tinue to urge all in authority to heed the voice of the patriotic 
people of Britain ere it be too late! Some of us know that sixty 
thousand mothers and wives in Canada never would have allowed 
their sons and husbands to cross the Atlantic had they known 
that a British Government would have exposed them to such 
temptations as they now meet. Gratitude to Canada is another 
reason for instant prohibition.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. Bupp. 
Penlee, Hassocks, Sussex. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN 
UNIVERSITY. 
(To rue Epitor or tee “ Seectator.’"] 

Srr,—Nearly two years ago attention was called in the Spectator 
to the question of reconstructing the Library at Louvain, which 
was destroyed by the Germans in August, 1914. Already important 
steps have been taken with this object, and the time has come 
for giving greater publicity to the movement, which has excited 
interest in America and in France as well as in this country. 
The recently published Bulletin of the Rylands Library, Man- 
ehester, contains an interesting article by Mr. Guppy, the 
Librarian, stating that “ upwards of eight thousand volumes ”"— 
the list appended to the article shows the valuable character of 
the books given—“ have been accumulated already, and each day 
brings with it fresh offers of assistance.”’ The destruction of the 
Library was complete. Many of its treasures can never be 
replaced, but it is possible by gifts from learned bodies and 
private persons to collect a suitable Library which would be of 
immense value to the University when the time of its restoration 
arrives. The books thus obtained are not a fortuitous collection ; 
intending donors send lists of books they are willing to give; 
those which are suitable are accepted and housed in the Rylands 
Library. “A register of the names and addresses of the 
eontributors, together with an exact record of their gifts for 
presertation to the Library,” has been prepared, and also a 
eatalogue of the collection, so that when the time comes for its 
transference to its new home it may be placed upon the shelves 
prepared for its reception and ready forthwith for use.” What 
bas been done, however, is only a beginning, and it was felt that 
the movement must be extended. A representative meeting, at 
which Lord Bryce presided, was held in London early in this year, 
and a Committee with Lord Muir Mackenzie as Chairman was 
appointed with a view to rouse more general interest and obtain 
further contributions. This Committee will have the very 
valuable assistance of the Librarian of the House of Lords. It 
will work in co-operation with the Rylands Library, and the 
efforts will be co-ordinated. The preparation of a University 
Library requires time and care, and whether the period of waiting 
be long or short it can all be usefully employed. The scheme is 
not only an expression of practical sympathy from scholars and 
book-lovers in other lands with the teachers and students of 
Belgium in their overwhelming calamity, but also of a sure hope 
and firm determination that Belgium is to be restored. As one 
of the Professors of Louvain has said, it is a “‘ preparation for 
our revival.’—I am, Sir, &c., A.rrep Horxrnson. 

[Splendid! But we must contrive that the kindliness and the 
generosity of British and American scholars and book-lovers shall 
not act in such a way as to relieve the German Government from 
the obligation of making reparation for their crime. We want to 
help Louvain, not relieve the Hun from the consequences of his 
evil deeds.—Ep. Spectator.) 





REPRISALS OR EQUAL TREATMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
&1r,—Though agreeing with much you say in the matter of reprisals, 
or, as it may preferably be put, equal treatment, as a general 
code of morals obtaining amongst civilized nations, yet I do not 
think that it is either wise or judicious to deal thus leniently with 
the Germans. The Germans have deliberately, and’ of set intent, 
placed themselves outside the pale of civilization. They have 
eommitted again and again unspeakable horrors against the rules 
of civilized warfare and against the recognized codes of humanity. 
One does not treat a good dog and a mad dog exactly alike. The 
German is, by nature and training, a bully, and all a bully 
understands is a hard hit straight between the eyes. The French 
know this, and, acting on it promptly, find that the German bully 
climbs down at once. The German snaps his fingers at threats of 
what we will do after the war. He knows perfectly well that once 
Peace negotiations are in progress comparatively small episodes 
which happened perhaps years back will not be allowed to stand 
in the way of great agreements. This matter of equal treatment is, 
I venture to think, a purely military one and not one of sentiment. 
And I for one am convinced that if, instead of palavering and 
talking and discussing like so many lawyers, we dealt straight and 
strong every time as soldiers do, we should hear very little more 
of German frightfulness on land or sea. The German is not only 
@ bully but a nervous bully, and that class is very easily dealt with 
if taken in the right way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Georce Youncuvsnanp. 

{If that is so, and it may be, let us use the threat of “no 

quarter.” That is a legitimate reprisal. To kill in cold blood a 





man to whom you granted his life and who is in a privileged 


position, is not a legitimate reprisal.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CAPTAIN BLAIKIE. 
{To tre Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sm,—A suggestion has been put forward which I have not seen 
mentioned in the Press, and perhaps you would advocate it if it 
appealsto you. Asitis hopeless to vie with the Germans in reprisals 
and brutality to prisoners, let our Government (now we have one) 
make it clear to Germany that if any harm is done to Captain 
Blaikie we will when the opportunity arises (no matter how long 
hence) shoot one of the German idols—a life for a life. The idol 
may be the Kaiser, or Hindenburg, or any one at the discretion of 
our Government; but the point is that it must be some one at 
present over there in Germany and not one of the prisoners now 
in our hands.—I am, Sir, &c., Tremayne Bouse, 
Arthur's, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


{To rae Epirork or tHe “ Specraron.’’) 
Sir,—Accordirg to a statement made by Mr. Bonar Law in the 
Commons on Tuesday, Captain Blaikie is in no danger, as the 
German Government have decided that the ‘Caledonia’ was an 
“armed cruiser.” But is Captain Blaikie safe? Or is this only 
another “‘ slim’? move on the part of the Germans? Do our 
Government admit that the ‘Caledonia’ was an armed cruiser? 
If not, are the Germans not trying to place them in the dilemma: 
If the ‘Caledonia’ was not an armed cruiser, then Captain 
Blaikie—according to the German contention—is guilty. If the 
ship was an armed cruiser, then they were justified in sinking 
her, and every other ship which has armaments on board may be 
treated in the same way—a move designed to meet the proposed 
defensive arming of all our merchant ships.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. 





THE JUSTICE AND NECESSITY OF INCREASED TAXATION, 

{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—Do, please, go on pegging away at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer until you convince him of the justice and necessity of 
raising more money for the war by taxation. Many of us who are 
far from rich, but who are prevented by age or other disability 
from standing by the side of our heroic soldiers and sailors of both 
the Navy and the Merchant Service who are daily risking their 
lives in our defence, are ready to help in other ways. A few days 
ago a remarkable suggestion from a banker appeared in the City 
article of the Times, and has, apparently, not attracted the atten- 
tion which it deserved. It was to the effect that there should bea 
6 per cent. tax on capital. His figures are quoted from memory, 
but are believed ta be fairly accurate. He put the total capital of 
the United Kingdom at twenty-four thousand millions of pounds. 
This, most likely, is not an overestimate, as it means about £500 
per head of population. More than a dozen years age the amount 
per head was estimated at £400, and the national wealth has 
increased since then. A rate of 6 per cent. on the amount first 
named would be equal to about £1,400,000,000. If you or some of 
your correspondents who are experts in matters of finance would 
work out the details, the results promise to be interesting. I am 
not an expert, or anything like it; but the case, perhaps because 
of my ignorance, looks to me like the following. A levy of 6 per 
cent. on a capital of £10,000 would reduce that capital to £9,400. 
If the principal were invested at 4} per cent. interest, the income 
would be £450 per annum for the full sum. The interest on the 
reduced sum would give an income of £423, a decrease of £27, or a 
tax of about 1s. 2}d. in the pound on the original income. Of 
course the capital would have been reduced, but the difference 
between the rate just mentioned and a high rate would permit of 
the capital reduction being gradually replaced and the capitalist 
would be relieved of the greater part of the burden of meeting 
the prolonged and heavy taxation for payment of interest on loans 
and for a sinking fund. Also the heirs or legatees of the capitalist, 
though receiving a reduced inheritance of capital, would have less 
to pay annually; and, in justice, ought to bear some part of the 
burden weighing so heavily on the generation which has to win 
the war. 

It has been objected that the suggested system would be 
impracticable, and, presumably, it could be adopted cnly as an 
“ heroic ” measure for special circumstances and not to be repeated 
often. I believe that in many States and cities of the United 
States a tax on capital is the rule, a rate being imposed on a 
taxpayer's invested funds, his house, his furniture, and in fact all 
his belongings, so that the method has been found practically 
possible. To meet cases in which men have an income from some 
office or employment and no invested capital, houses, &c., an 
alternative Income Tax could be levied. I hope that I have not 
misunderstood the matter. In any event it would be very interest- 
ing to have it looked into by those who do understand it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., INEXPERT. 


{There are many objections to a Capital Tax. The chief is that 
of valuation. That is why our forefathers chose to tax income 
rather than capital. Income, rents, profits, and returns on 
capital value themselves, Every man knows, or can know, 
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because it is knowable, how much money comes into his hands 
and coffers in any given time. It is an ascertainable fact, and 
there is no need to guess. Till a sale takes place people can only 
guess at the value of land, houses, and other material property. 
It would be much easier and juster, then, to increase the Income 
Tax than to tax capital.—Ep. Spectator.] 





{To me Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sm,—With reference to the article in your last week’s issue, 
“An Appeal to Mr. Bonar Law,” you state: “ At the present 
time, in spite of the high range of prices, it is quite certain that 
practically all classes could afford to pay some increased contribu- 
tion to the cost of the war.” I am tempted to ask whether you 
have considered the case of the professional art classes. I have in 
mind the case of a musician who, so f»r from being able to pay 
“ some increased contribution to the cost of the war,” is not able 
nearly to pay what is at present enforced. He has a wife and 
large family to support, and his income is almost entirely cut 
off. The wife is doing war work at a salary which might keep 
one person in food. The eldest daughter ditto. The eldest son is 
just under military age, but is qualified for the Army, and has 
had to give up the work he was doing, and is now getting nothing. 
The Income Tax is calculated on the three previous years at the 
present rate. It is certain that this cannot be met, that the 
family has either to be supported by the contributions of friends 
or starve, and that the parents are people of education and 
gentle birth. The bills for the children’s education are being 
paid by the Professional Classes War Relief Fund, but this Fund 
is not available for rent, rates, taxes, or food. I hear on all sides 
that this case is only one of thousands, and therefore it would 
appear that, if this class is not to be brought to complete ruin 
and starvation, it would have to be exempted from any extra tax. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. G, Creatuer. 
101 Lexham Gardens, W. 





THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

Si,—Although the departing year has not witnessed any act of 
reunion among the Churches in England, or even an indication 
that a small achievement in that direction is imminent, the 
spirit of religious unity, I dare to think, has received considerable 
enrichment and extension within the past twelve months. Take 
three interesting signs. Tirst, the National Mission of Repentance 
and Hope, originated and organized exclusively by the Church of 
England, was given a genuine place in the private and public 
prayers of Nonconformists everywhere. Was there a single parish 
with a “chapel” in it from which the devout petitions of other 
than “Church” Christians for the success of the Mission did 
not rise? Second, not many weeks ago, from the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Bishop of London declared that the 
Wesleyans would not have left the Church of England had that 
Church been as alert to the needs of the nation in the eighteenth 
century as she is now. “ Would they come back?” Third, the 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare’s scheme for a “ United Free Church of 
England ” has been sympathetically considered by a great Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of all the Nonconformist 
Churches. The spirit which these three incidents exemplify seems 
to be growing in all the Churches. Men like Mr. Shakespeare 
desire to translate it into a union of all the Nonconformist 
denominations. It animates also less sanguine souls, who feel 
that the spirit of religious unity, without disturbing the autonomy 
of a single Church system, might be used for the mobilization 
of all the Churches in united action for the common good. 
Meanwhile any desirable scheme of union or reunion that may be 
maturing would be assisted rather than delayed. In the current 
number of the Contemporary Review an article appears which is 
singularly timely and to the point. It is entitled “A Council 
of the Churches,” and the author is the Rev. John Scott 
Lidgett, D.D. The idea is to co-ordinate Christian activities for 
ends which all the Churches approve. This may be the line along 
which the new spirit of unity might find its most immediate and 
most useful expression. Dr. Lidgett, whose article the Spectator 
described as “well-reasoned and impressive,” would like to see 
the Archbishop of Canterbury first President of the Council. 
Will the scheme be afforded an opportunity? There is an intense 
and increasing dissatisfaction among the most serious part of 
the community with the merely ecclesiastical and denominational 
aspects of organized Christianity. Some comprehensive proof is 
needed, some act that would appeal to the popular imagination, 
that the Churches are really eager to Christianize public opinion 
and to purify and uplift the life of the people as a whole. Our 
Lord’s prayer, “That they all may be one,” is usually assumed 
to mean “one” in a Church system of this order or that. But 
was that quite what He meant? His disciples, more numerous 
than ever before, are more than ever united in spirit. If all 
Christians and all Churches were “one” in self-sacrificing acts 
of public usefulness, would not the prayer receive a blessed 
answer, perhaps the best answer possible at this stage in the 
story of the Church and of the world?—I am, Sir, &c., 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 


J. Epwarp Hae.ow. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PUBLIC MORALS 
THE CINEMA. 
(To tue Eprrog or rae “ Specraror."’) 

Str,—The National Council of Public Morals, of which I am 
President, has instituted an inquiry into the physical, social, 
educational, and moral influences of the cinema, and its present 
and future possibilities. The composition of the Commission, 
which I give as a footnote, will command the respect and 
confidence of the country. There can be no question as to the 
importance of the subject of the cinema, with its power to be 
useful, and with its dangers, which might come from even careless 
management. It is at the present time the class of entertainment 
to which enormous numbers of our people go, partly because it 
is so cheap that it is within the reach of every one. The leaders 
of the industry are very anxious indeed to get things upon a sound 
and permanent footing, and they are supporting our inquiry; 
indeed, some of the most important representatives of the industry 
are upon our Commission. My Council is absolutely responsible 
for the whole of the expense of the inquiry, and we do need 
financial support of a generous character. We received this for 
the Birth Rate Commission which we conducted, and which was 
recognized on all sides, and not least by the Government, as 
useful. The Spectator has backed us in all our efforts, and I ask 
this space in your columns in order to bring before your readers 
our needs, and to express the hope that we shall get liberal 
contributions from them.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. Bremrncuam. 

Bishop’s Croft, Birmingham. 

The following are the appointed members of the Commissions 
The Bishop of Birmingham (President); Principal Alfred Garvie, 
M.A., D.D. (Vice-President); Lieut.-General Sir R. 8. 8S. Baden- 
Powell, K.C.V.O., LL.D.; Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.; Rev. Carey 
Bonner (Secretary, Sunday School Union); Right Rev. Monsignor 
Canon W. F. Brown; Sir Edward W. Brabrook, C.B. (Chairmaa, 
Child Study Society); Mrs. Burgwin; Mr. C. W. Crook, B.A. 
B.Sc. (President, National Union of Teachers); The Rabbi 
Professor H. Gollancz, M.A., D.Lit. (representing the Jewish 
Community); Mr. Edgar Jepson (representing the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers); Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, M.A. (Chief Inspector under the Education Committee 
of the London County Council); Mr. W. Gavazzi King (Secretary, 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association); Sir John Kirk, J.P. 
(Director, Ragged School Union); Mr. Sidney Lambert (Director 
and General Manager, London Film Company, Ltd.); Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A., D.D. (representing National Free Church Council); 
Mr. A. E. Newbould (Chairman, Cinematograph Exhibitors® 
Association; Director, Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd.); 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P.; Dr. C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S., Edin., 
Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.S., M.D.; Rev. James Marchant, 
F.R.S., Edin. (Secretary). 

[The subject is undoubtedly worthy of close and impartial 
inquiry, and we are delighted to hear that the Bishop of Birming- 
ham and his colleagues have undertaken it.—Ep. Speciator.] 


AND 





NATIONAL MISSION IN A MIDLAND TOWN. 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Str,—May I hope that the énclosed sketch will be worthy of a 

place in your columns, since it strikes a hopeful note, and indicates 

the great efforts being put forth?-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sleights S.0. J. E. Pacer, Wesleyan Minister. 


THE 


“For our share of the National Mission we had several fine 
frosty days mixed up with one or two of a less inviting character. 
So we felt that we had every reason to be most thankful. 

We had a Procession of Silent Witness on the Sunday morning 
(December 3). At 10.30 we had Holy Communion at which over 180 
persons communicated. ‘then, without waiting for any sermon, 
the communicants and those who had not partaken, children and 
others, issued forth from church, and perambulated the parish 
headed by a few B.B. drums as advanced guard, the Emmanuel 
Banner, the choir (vested), the churchwardens, the clergy, Church 
Council, and congregation. The population was expectant, 
and awaited us on its doorsteps in its thousands and its shirt- 
sleeves. So we moved forward on a prearranged route for nearly 
an hour, amid every sign of civil interest and kindly curiosity: one 
dog barked—a welcome, no doubt. The remainder of the 
Mission Services were well attended, but almost entirely by our 
own worshippers. On three nights the Messenger illustrated his 
subjects with limelight pictures—very artistic and very skilfully 
arranged. His presentment all through was extraordinarily fresh 
and unconventional, and the tone of devotion was very marked: 
he is our Curate’s brother, On the whole, 1 should say that 
we of the Church have been inspired and strengthened; but in all 
the five Missions here in which I have been concerned, I think I 
have never known one where so little visible impression was made 
on the general public. . . . And so far as I have been able to hear 
up to now, the same experience has obtained in other parishes. 
. .. In fact the people are overworked, overwrought, preoccupied, 
crushed with cares and sorrows; some who are earning money 
beyond experience have ‘ waxed fat and kicked.’ lor the 
general public the Mission has been mistimed: for the Churchfolk 
the time has proved not unpropitious. I think the Church 
of England has got a move in the direction of drastic and essential 
reforms, with the accompanying disappearance of many scandals 
which have for long been most detrimental to its efficiency and 








influence.” —(From a private letter.) 
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THE WAR CABINET. 

{To THe Eprrorn or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Smr,—Doubtless the Prime Minister’s War Committee of five 
notables was not chosen with a view to selecting men from different 
classes of the community, but for reasons of State, so that the best 
service obtainable should be rendered at this critical time. It is, 
however, worth while to note its composition: A professional man, 
Mr. Lloyd George; a Peer, by descent, Lord Curzon; a working 
man, Mr. Henderson; a man of business, Mr. Bonar Law; a State 
official, Lord Milner. The quintet is thus found to be a thoroughly 
representative body of all sorts and conditions of Britons.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. B. W. 





SIR HUGH LANE’S PICTURES. 
[To tee Eprron or tee “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I am not the only friend and fellow-worker of the late Sir 
Hugh Lane who will be grateful for your note in last weck’s issue. 
May I give you a,somewhat more detailed account of the circum- 
stances than has yet been published? Some influential reader of 
yours may help to accomplish an act of generosity and of justice. 
Sir Hugh Lane had for many years as his chief preoccupation 
the formation of a great collection of modern art in Dublin. He 
was of Irish birth, and his father’s family had been connected 
with Cork and his mother’s with Galway County for genera- 
tions. In Dublin he was the victim of an ill-mannered Press 
campaign, and more, as Dr. Hayden Brown, with whom 
he discussed the matter, has testified, as “a retaliation and 
inducement for the future” than asa final decision, he made a 
will leaving his famous collection of French pictures to the 
Tendon National Gallery. These pictures had been collected for 
Dublin, and were, in his own words, “complementary to the 
eollection already there.” I saw him at the time, and he made to 
me a promise, which his aunt and close friend, Lady Gregory, 
to whom I wrote, must have somewhere among her papers. After 
a lapse of time he would once more offer to Dublin the same or 
better pictures, but he wished his decision for the present, for 
diplomatic reasons, to seem final. I remember one sentence with, 
I believe, verbal accuracy: “ You may be quite certain I will not 
leave the present Dublin Municipal Gallery to represent me; it is 
not good enough.” He was a man of the most vehement feelings, 
irascible and generous beyond any man I have ever known. And 
presently there came a new quarrel to occupy his thoughts. It 
was with the Trustees of the London National Gallery about a 
proposed loan exhibition of his pictures there, and I am con- 
vinced, having lately gone through his papers, that he was 
entirely in the right. From that time on, he spoke of the London 
Trustees with a bitterness I have never heard in any speech about 
his Dublin enemies. A little later he was appointed Director of 
the Dublin National Gallery, and his thoughts and his affections 
returned to Dublin. In February, 1915, he wrote a codicil leaving 
his French pictures to Dublin. He signed it, but it was not 
witnessed. He was a man of no business habits in the ordinary 
gense of the word, and his sister (to whom he had dictated his 
two previous wills, the earliest leaving everything to Dublin and 
the later leaving the French pictures to London) has no doubt that 
he considered it in the light of a postscript to an already witnessed 
will and therefore in itself legal. She has testified that neither of 
his wills would have been witnessed but for her persistency, and 
that at the making of the second he had forgotten all that she had 
told him at the making of the first. He never forgot the least 
detail about any picture that had once interested him, but nothing 
else seemed to stay in his mind. He sealed this codicil in an 
envelope addressed to his sister and left it in his desk in Dublin 
on the eve of a dangerous voyage. He realized the danger of that 
voyage so clearly that at first he had refused to go unless those who 
fnvited him to America insured his life for £50,000 to free his 
estate of certain liabilities in the case of death. He wrote this 
eodicil with great care and, his sister believes, after several rough 
drafts, for it was well written and he composed even a letter with 
difficulty. 

Nor did he change his purpose during the few weeks that 
passed between the writing of it and his sailing from New York 
in the ‘ Lusitania.’ Mrs. Duncan, Curator of the Dublin Muni- 
eipal Gallery of Modern Art, writes :— 

“He spoke to me at length on the subject just before he sailed 
for America. He said he was anxious to remove his pictures from 
the National Gallery (they had been stored there since the public 
Ioan exhibition fell through), where they were not even seen by 
the public, and that he wished to bring them back to Dublin. He 
spoke of the need of a new building, but said that he would be 
content if the Corporation made good their promise to build a 
gallery in a reasonable time, leaving the choice of a site to them. 
Meanwhile he intended to rehang the pictures in the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery on his return from America. My recollection 
of this conversation is particularly clear as it made a deep 
impression upon me at the time.” 

lis friend Mr. Martin, who travelled to Liverpool with him 
when lie was leaving England, is about to publish his recollection 
of a similar conversation which took place, I believe, in the train. 
Mr. John Quinn, the well-known New York lawyer and art 
collector and one of the governing body of the Metropolitan 
Museum, writes that Sir Hugh Lane told him just before the 





* Lusitania ’ sailed that “if they would make some Provision for 
a gallery, and I remember his saying ‘ not necessarily the bridge 
site,” he would give them the pictures as he always meant them . 
go there.” Mr. Quinn is prepared to make a statutory declaration 
before the British Consul. Sir Hugh Lane’s proposal to set the 
gallery upon a bridge over the Liffey was the only question at 
issue between him and the Dublin Corporation, and the moment 
he abandoned it all difficulty was at an end. I gave evidence oome 
twelve months ago before, I think, the Finance Committee of the 
Dublin Corporation, and at my request the Lord Mayor renewed 
the promise already upon the books of the Corporation of a 
suitable building. The Lord Mayor and the Corporation of Dublin 
and representatives of all the principal educational and learned 
Societies in that city, and such distinguished men as Mr. William 
Orpen, Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. George Russell (“ 4% ”), and Mr 
George Bernard Shaw, have sent memorials to the Trustees of the 
London Gallery, and we shall invite Parliament to give to those 
Trustees the necessary power to treat the codicil as legal, so that 
in the words of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, “ the last wishes of Sir 
Hugh Lane may be carried out.” 

There are no politics in the matter. Both the Irish parties ara 
at one upon it, and the only danger is that in the press of war 
Parliament may not find the time or the thought for a concession 
in accordance with its own great traditions.—I am, Sir, &e. 

W. B. Years, 








MEMORIAL TO THE ORIGINAL 291m DIVISION op 
APRIL 25rn, 1915. 
(To tee Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 


Srr,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns to announce 
that, in accordance with the wishes of many friends of the original 
29th Division of the early days in Gallipoli, it is proposed to 
erect in the chapel of my Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Eltham, 
S.E., a carved oak reredos, after a design by Messrs. C. E. Kempo 
and Co., 28 Nottingham Place, W., in memory of those wonderful 
men whose Divisional Chaplain I was privileged to be at and for 
some time after the historic landing? The Chancellor of the 
Diocese has granted a faculty for the work. It is further 
proposed that in the same church on each April 25th there shall 
be a celebration of the Holy Communion and a special service 
in commemoration of those of our comrades who died on the 
peninsula. I have already received a considerable portion of the 
amount (£130) needed, and if any of your readers who are friends 
of the original Division care to assist I shall be glad to receive 
their subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry A. Hatt, C.'7.F. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 





ACCIDENTAL LITERATURE OF THE WAR. 


(To tHe Eprron or Tee “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Srr,—When you say that “if the ancient . . . Romans had marching 
songs with a good lilt to help them along, these have irrecoverably 
sunk into silence,” are you not forgetting the racy fragments in 
Suetonius; e.g., Divus Iulius, 49, 51? Horace tells us that his own 
Songs were written “ to be set to music ” (Carm., IV. 9, 4), and 
Oundle boys probably sing them still to Mr. Brereton’s attractive 
settings; but they are hardly “ marching songs,” although the 
legions may have marched to them just as, according to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s “ Centurion of the Thirtieth,” they marched 
to the music of “ Rimini,” one of the tunes that are always 
being born somewhere in the Empire. They run like a pestilence 
for six months or a year, till another one pleases the legions, and 
then they march to that. The trochaics, however, which 
Suetonius preserves—“ Rabelaisian ” no doubt, but alive and real 
—seem almost to sing themselves: the lilt is undeniable. Read 
them and you hear the Roman column swinging past—‘ Rome's 
Race, Rome’s Pace ’’—along the Via Sacra to the Capitol, as dis- 
tinctly as we hear and see the “ Incorrigibles ” of to-day swinging 
past on a route march in or out of London to the tune, say, of 
“Tipperary ” with its Virgilian refrain, “ It’s a long, long way ” 
—* Longa procul longis via dividit invia terris ” (Aeneid, IIT. 383). 
Livy (XXXVIII. 7) has something to say ahout “sap” and 
“ counter-sap,” together with a primitive anticipation of the 
modern “ poison-gas,” and though what the Roman “ Mr. Atkins ” 
called the “ Black Maria ” of the period is perhaps a secret, every 
schoolboy worth his salt will quote you some of the legionary nick- 
names: “ Cedo alteram! ” (‘‘ Next please” or “Gimme another! ”) 
for the N.C.O.,. who was too fond of the “cat” and called for 
another when the first had broken on his victim; “ Biberius 
Mero ” (Tippler-ius Ne(a)t-o?) for the hard-drinking (hut effective 
and not unpopular) Tiberius Nero; Caligula (“ little Booty ”’!) for 
the two-year-old son of Germanicus—a “ Beloved Captain ” in his 
time—who according to Tacitus was born in the camp and put 
very early into regimentals; “ad concilianda vulgi studia eo 
tegmine pedum [the caliga was the uniform boot] induebatur.” 
Jokes tend to lose their flavour when transplanted into another 
language; but adequately rendered, these might earn a place in 
the Egginton Hewl, back-numbers of which were published long 
since, maybe, in Roman dug-outs or the limes of Rhineland or 
even on our own Hadrian Wall in the North. The “ record of 
stout-heartedness ” and light-heartedness under hardships runs 
far back into the past. Like the river in Horace “ labitur et 
labetur in omne volabilis aevum.’’—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. S. 
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{To sue Epiron oF THE oe ae 
saad , “The Bells of Hell,” &., quo y Mr. s 
ae product of the war. I heard it two or three years 
before the war from & medical friend. To the best of my 
remembrance he declared that he had heard it some years bofure 
sung by Salvationists. The same friend also used to sing the 
soldiers’ version of “Qld King Cole”’—ho was then M.O. of a 
Yeomanry regimont, and had picked it up in camp. In his version 
the sergeant said, “ Move to the right in fours,” a cavalry 
variant, I suppose. “There was also an intrusive person called 
the painter, who came between the private and the sergeant. 
His contribution to the chorus was, “Slap it up and down the 
wall! “—I am, Sir, &c., M. 
{The original version of the “ ting-a-ling-a-ling ” song was 
popular in the music-halls some years ago. It had nothing to do 
with Hell. The “ ting-a-ling-a-ling ”” part was an inane but 
haunting refrain. “Move to the right in fours” is also an 
infantry command.—Eb. Spectator.] 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE GERMAN PEACE OFFER. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’) 
§in,—I agree with you that silence is the instinctive English atti- 
tude in the face of the German peace move. But something will 
have to be said, and—though I am writing before the event—I do 
not think even Mr. Lloyd George will have succeeded in hitting 
off the situation more exactly than did Shakespeare when the 
Iegent of France, Richard, Duke of York, received from Cardinal 
Beaufort Henry VI.’s commission to make peace with the 
Dauphin :— 
“Yorn. Is all our travail turned to this effect? 

After the slaughter of so many peers, 

So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 

That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 

And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 

Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace? ” 


—I am, Sir, &., H. E. EB. 





THE GUARANTORS OF PEACE. 
{To tux Epiror or tae “ Srccrator.’’) 
Srn,—I should like to have altered “one word” in the first two 
lines of your article on “ Reparation ” as follows: “‘ Before any 
peace proposals are considered, who are to be the guarantors of any 
derms agreed upon, and what assurance should we have that they 
will be carried out? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 





CONFECTIONERY. 
{To rue Epiron or tHe “ Spscraror.’’) 
Siz,—I am sure the Spectator would not willingly mislead its 
readers, Apart from the fact that expensive sweetmeats form a 
very small proportion of the confectionery manufactured, con- 
fectioners most emphatically have not been “able to obtain as 
much sugar as they required.” As a matter of fact, the amount 
of sugar which manufacturing confectioners have had, as com- 
pared with pre-war times, is a very small quantity per head of 
the population, and a very small percentage of the total quantity 
consumed. It should not be forgotten that on the confectionery 
trade depends the livelihood of thousands of workpeople, unfit for 
other occupations, engaged in its manufacture, and working in 
allied trades, and that of even more retailers, who, unlike the 
grocers, have only one article to sell, and are, many of them, 
obviously unqualified to carry on any other kind of business. The 
importance of the export trade at this time also must not be 
overlooked. Your readers who may be interested should consult 
a nowly published pamphlet, The Case for Confectionery.—I am, 
Sir, &., R. M. Leonagp. 
9 Queen Strect Place, E.C. 





SIR WILLIAM MEYER AND THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sim,—May I with your permission make a comment on “ Sur- 
vivor’s”’ letter (in your issue of December 9th) attacking the 
Government of India in general, and Sir William Meyer, the 
Vinance Minister, in particular, for unwise parsimony? The 
writer says: “ They [the Government of India] took up a semi- 
detached attitude. They would furnish what was asked for up 
to a modest limit.” ‘“‘ Economy has obsessed the Indian Govern- 
ment, even when it was not their own money but Imperial funds 
which they were entrusted to expend. It was thus that the Meso- 
potamia and East African ventures were so starved as to be 
abortive.” I have had unimpeachable information that the 
Government of India and Sir William Meyer have never refused 
any money applied for by the Military Department for either of 
these operations. All such requisitions were complied with, and 
the funds were placed at the disposal of the Military Department. 
All such expenditure is debited to the Home Government, and not 
to India.—I am, Sir, &c., A. T. Agunpe.. 





BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spzctaror.’’) 
S13,—The Committee of the British Prisoners of War Book Scheme 
(Educational) earnestly invite attention to the contents of the 





accompanying classified list of books, each item of which repre- 
sents an actual request received from some British prisoner who 
has had the misfortune to fall into the hands of our enemies or 
to have been otherwise interned.—I am, Sir, &c., a 


LIST OF BOOKS. 
Aaaicutture.—Tea-Growing in Assam; The Maki 
ngland; Agricultural Zoology; Fruit Cold-Storage; C 
arming in Eastern Europe. 

Atiases.—General Atlases (handy size). 
Azt.—Furniture and Pictures; Water-Colour Painting (Baldry). 
a ay (Knapp). 
JOMMERCE, Finance, &c.—Prospactor’ i ; pl 
Gisartaandl, Pollls Plsecne (Pedal 8 on? Comat: Sleee, Baplegen 
Encrveerina.—(a) Civil, Mechanical, &o. : Design of Steel Bridges; 
a1 


of the Land im 
olonial Farming; 


Reinforced Concrete; unnel Practice; lway and Bridge 
Work, (>) Electrical : American Electrician's Han book (Alternating 
Currents); Applied Electricity (Hobart); Electrical Engineor’s Pocket- 


book (Foster); Electric Motors (Hobart); Continuous Curren 

Design (Hooart); Motor an ynamo Construction if Le. 
(ec) Marine: Marine Internal C ustion Emgines. (d) otor; w 
Engines (Barriman); Mechanical Starters; Motor Car Engineering 
(Clarke, Vol. If,). (Modern and advanced books in civil, electrical, 
mechanical and motor engineering are in constant demand.] 

Enauisu.—Pronunciation of English (Daniel Jones); Sounds of English 
(Sweet); Sounds of Spoken English Rip. man); Phonetio Transcripion 
of English (Janes); Thesaurus of English Words (Roget); Advance 
English Syntax (Onions); Style (Releizh). 

Forticn Lancuacres.—Spinish: Grammars, Readers. Dictionaries. 
Welsh ; Buchdraeth Gruffydd fab Cynan (Jones). Breton-French, French- 
Breton wigtonany. Rusaian: Reading Books amd Annotated Texts. 
Eastern: Malay,Grammar. Hindustani Dictionaries and Texts (several). 

rdu: Rezmara (and translation), Turkish Dictionaries. Petitions im 
Shikasta (as set up to Higher Standard Examination). 

Histoxy.—Colonial: History of Andaman Islands. Welsh: Mediaeval 
Boroughs of Snowdonia (Lewis). Eastern: Ancient Monarchies (Rawlin- 
60n); Ancient Monarchies (Sayce); Parthian Empire. European: Com- 
parative History (after 1100 a.p.); European History, 476-1910 (Hassall). 
Warmieay : Hanover (to 1866). Netherlands: Revolt of the Notherlands 

ovley). 


Mepicine anp Svuncery.—Anatomy 
(Costellani). 

Merattuacy.—Chemioal Stool-Tasting. 

Mititany Art anp Histroxy.—Russo-Turkish Campaign of 1877; Cam- 
paign of 1866 (Glunicke); Waterloo (Ropes); Franco-Prussian War; War 
in Bohemia, 1866. 

Music.—Oce Solas; Oboe Study Book; Cornet Method (Arban); Man- 
doline and Orchestral Music; odern Harmony (Advanced); Music for 
School Teacher's Certificate (Curwen). Good modern text-books om 
music are in frequent demand.] 

FF a Histosy.—Mammalia of India (Blanford); Birds of India 
eraon). 

Navigation anp Seamansuir.—Good works on those subjects are in 
urgent demand. 

_Pourrics, &c.—Sphere of Govgrament (Spencer); Economic History 
since Seven Years War (Rand); Governments of Europe (Ogg). 

Tevecraray.—Text-Book of Telegraphy; Cables; Bandot-Printing 
System (Pendry). 

Trape.—Linen : Fisx-Spinning Process. 
Machinery. Ship-building : Holmes, Vol. 
Travet.—The Punjab, North-West Frontier and Kashmir (Dowi 
India, its Life and Customs (Smeaton). . : ends 

Verertnany. —Books on Veterinary subjects are in great damand. Also 

ks on ‘‘ Horses (especially those by Hayes, Fitzwygram, and Dibile). 

MisceLLaneous.—English Costume (Clinch); Crimes of Ali Pasha end 
others (Dumas); Guide to the Profeesions; Indian Police Regulations. 


Dynamo 


om 


(Furneaux); Tropical Diseases 


oe Making: Boot Making 


Offers of amy one or mare of the above books are earnestly invited. They 
should be addressed to “A. T. Davies, Esq., Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.,” and the wards “ Prisoners of War: Extre 
osm should be added im the left-hand corner of the envelope or 
posteard. 





LORD ROBERTS'S FIELD GLASSES: A RETROSPECT OF 
TWO YEARS’ WORK. 
(To tuz Epiton or rae “ Specraror."’] 
Sir,—Soon after the outbreak of the war, my father, Lord Roberts, 
asked the public to lend their glasses for the use of the Army. 
After two years I think your readers may be glad to have some 
particulars of the result of his request. Upwards of twenty-six 
thousand glasses have been received without reckoning those 
which, in pursuance of my father’s suggestion, have been col- 
lected in Australia, the Malay States, and elsewhere, and issued 
forthwith to the local forces on their way to the seat of war. The 
instruments sent comprise every type and have been classified 
and issued according to the needs of different units. Particularly 
useful have been the fine prismatic glasses sont, which have been 
allocated to artillery an] machine-gun units, according to their 
power; large mounted telescopes for batteries; deer-stalking tcle- 
scopes for gunners and snipers; and good old-fashioned non-pris- 
matic racing glasses for detection of the nationality of aircraft, 
locating snipers, signalling by disc, collecting wounded, and 
musketry instruction. I am indeed grateful for the way in which 
my father’s appeal has been met. British people all over the 
world have given their best, recognizing that, in spite of the fact 
that their glasses are on loan and that the organization for their 
return has been arranged, the chances of loss are many, and that 
they may never get their glasses back. When I think of the 
enormous numbers of good glasses sent it may seem ungracious 
to ask for more, but the demand is still great. I am told that at 
watering-places, and on racecourses and elsewhere, large numbers 
of glasses are still to be seen in private hands, and to the owners 
of these I would once more appe.’. I should add that we have 
been entrusted by the Ministry of Munitions with the purchaso 
of individual glasses from those who cannot afford to lend them, 
and that the address for sending glasses for either purpose is the 
same. Every good glass (except opera-glasses) and every telescope 
(except toys) is wanted for the service of the country. Address 


for sending: The Manager of Lady Roberts's Field Glass Fund, 
Naticnal Service League, 72 Victoria Street, §.W.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Rosests. 
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BRAILLE BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to ask your readers, when deciding upon 
the direction which their charitable Christmas and New Year 
gifts should take, to bear in mind the special requirements of the 
National Institute for the Blind in regard to the preparation and 
printing of books in the Braille type, which are of particular use 
and interest to the soldiers and sailors who have lost their sight 
in the war and at the same time of value to the general blind 
reading public? Your space nowadays is so limited that I will 
not enlarge upon the subject further than to say that the Braille 
books produced by the National Institute for the Blind must, 
on account of their bulk, the expensive processes involved— 
rendered doubly or in some cases trebly more expensive by the 
increase in cost of the materials—and the low price at which they 
are sold, be produced at a very considerable loss. I hope that 
many of your readers will be led by these few lines to send a 
eontribution in aid of this department of our work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artocr Pearson, President, 
National Institute for the Blind, 226 Gt. Portland Street, W. 





A “VIA SACRA.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—What can be more admirable than this thought of your corre- 
spondent to make forests of sacred shade of the dreary wastes where 
our myriad dead lie slain in battle? What other memorial could so 
quiet hearts that mourn all through the years? Hero is the picture of 
it in a paraphrase of our poet Holmes :— 
“ And grey old trees of hugest limb 
Shall wheel their circling shadows round 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop the dead leaves on their mound, 
For them the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high, 
And every minstrel-voice of Spring, 
That trills beneath the April sky 
Shall greet them with its earliest cry. 
At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where it lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies. 
So may the soul that warmed it rise!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., LP. & 
Glenburn, U.S.A. 





WAYSIDE CROSSES. 
1fo THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Among the many ideas put forward for commemorating our 
fallen soldiers in this unprecedented war, may I suggest that the restora- 
tion of come of the simple wayside crosses which once beautified England 
would in many cases be a most, if not the most, fitting memorial? For 
those who have made the great sacrifice, what more fitting witness 
than the cross, the symbol and summary of our faith; and if the way- 
farer who comes across these sacred shrines from time to time is thereby 
reminded of the great sacrifice of all, might it not tend a little to that 
uplifting of England which we all have so much at heart? I was very 
pleased to read recently in the Times that our Chief cf the 
Staff, Sir William Robertson, unveiled in a smal! hamlet in Lincolnshire 
“a village cross, placed in a highway,” inscribed with the names of 
the noble dead who went forth from his native parish to lay down 
their lives for England. It scems to me a fine example, and that this 
might be a great opportunity for a revival which should be both beautiful 
and ennobling; and which, moreover, might be the means of saving us 
from some monumental horrors of another kind. It may be objected 
that a village cross serves no practical purpose; but must everything 
be purely utilitarian ?—I am, Sir, &c., Earzy VICTORIAN, 





THE CHILDREN AND THE PANTHER. 
(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Srecrator.’’} 

Si1r,—Have you heard the Cowichan Lake panther story? If not, 
even in these days when courage is so common that only men 
without it are curiosities, you ought to hear it. If you are 
interested, copies of the depositions properly drawn are in the 
hands of the Field and the Shikar Club, and of course they would 
let you see them. Roughly the story is this. Two gently bred 
English children, a girl of eleven and a boy of eight, 
going through the bush to get their ponies walked into a 

anther, which struck the girl down and steod over her. 
‘he boy jumped on it and beat it with his bridle. The gir] ran, 
looked back, and the boy called from under the panther to go on 
and save herself. She deliberately turned back and went to his 
rescue, beating and pummelling the beast and putting her arm in 
its jaws to save Tony’s head. Soaked with blood, they staggered 
past the half-cowed beast and got home, the girl’s body scratched 
and bitten and the boy to have forty-six stitches put into his scalp. 
He was in the hospital still when I saw him. I should not bother 
you with this story now, but I know the heart of the Spectator, 
I think, and I want you to realize that this is not a yarn but a true 
story, vouched for by our Chief Justice and several others. Do you 
think that any one can lick us when our children do such things? 











The panther, shot as soon as a man and an Airedale could be 
obtained, was just seven feet from tip to tip, a well-grown you 
beast, but it was empty, starving probably, because cataract ne 
blinded one eye and the other was affected. But the children 
naturally did not know this. It is in this wise that the Tadiaz 
tiger turns man-eater. We here disbelieve panther stories. Th, 
won't even fight in self-defence as a rule, and one was killed ™H 
friend of mine just at the back of his farm with dog and a 
revolver in the same week as Tony’s panther, whilst a lady I know 
well killed two a few winters ago on consecutive nights with her 
little rifle when they came after the dogs (Aberdeens). There were 
no men about the place that night, and she had to put the Tifle 
against the second panther’s head, because in that light she wat 
not certain of her shooting whilst a free fight was going on between 
dogs and panther. But Tony’s panther appears to have been an 
exception.—I am, Sir, &c., 8 
(How sad and envious this story will make our girls and boys of 
like age.—“ Rotten to live in a country where there’s no more 
chance of meeting a panther than of seeing a pirate.”—Ep 
Spectator.] A 





LONDON’ REVISITED. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sm,—Is not Mr. E, V. Lucas incorrect in saying that no other 
(London) instance of an architect being honoured with a medallion 
exists except that of Norman Shaw on New Scotland Yard? The 
existing “‘ London particular ” hinders my making an expedition 
to the Thames Embankment, but if my recollection serves, 4 
handsome tribute of this kind to Sir Joseph William Bazalgette, 
the architect of this great work, may be seen at Charing Cross, 
opposite the bottom of Northumberland Avenue. To hold that 
Bazalgette was a civil engineer, and not an architect, seems hardly 
fair; he was, in fact, a worthy successor to Wren. The fanciful 
derivation of terms supplies as many subjects for persons with 
more ingenuity than knowledge, as the comet did to Washington 
Irving’s savant, in the preface to his inimitable History of New 
York. Many years ago, passing through the atrium of the 
British Museum, I stopped to admire a magnificent marble vase, 
just imported from Hadrian’s Villa, and placed in a prominent 
position, whose sides were adorned with bas-reliefs, one of which 
represented the operation of the winepress, worked by oxen. An 
old gentleman, seeing me thus occupied, kindly explained to me that 
this portrayed the worship of the cow by the early Christians, 
adding that a confirmation of this might be found in the naming 
of the City thoroughfare, Cow-Cross Street! I was but a youth 
at the time, and he may have been trying to hoax me, but he 
seemed perfectly serious.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. G. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS”—A SUGGESTION. 
{To rHe Epiror or rue “ Specraror.’’) 
S1r,—Will you suggest to the publishers of A Student in Arms that 
the essays be divided and published without boards in two or 
more light volumes? In its present form the book is quite unsuit- 
able for sending to men abroad who may be on the march.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Luan Giicueist Tuompson. 
Kippington Vicarage, Sevenoaks. 





“RATS AND MICE AND SUCH SMALL DEER.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I with sixty years’ experience of cats venture to disagree 
with your verdict that only a half-starved cat will be a good 
hunter? A half-starved cat would not have spirit to stand up to 
a rat—it is those who are well fed who hunt for sport and make 
good bags.—I am, Sir, &c., Tfovusr-Mistress. 

{Another correspondent quotes Stephen’s Book of the Farm to 
the same effect, and adds that in his part of the country cats, if 
not well fed, go in search of rabbits and get caught in traps or 
are shot by farmers on whose lands they trespass.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To rae Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Smr,—A few years ago certain young cousins of mine, schoolboys 
at Felsted and Berkhamstead, but residing at the latter place, 
enjoyed themselves hugely during the Christmas holidays by ferret- 
ing the rat-infested barns and outhouses of the neighbourhood. 
The farmers were only too glad to see them, as they accounted for 
a great number of rodents, and they pleasurably spent wet days 
in compiling an illustrated record of their sport.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Garnett. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





HOW TO DYE FOR YOUR COUNTRY. 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sirn,—Your correspondent “ London V.” is mistaken in supposing 
that the grey uniforms formerly worn by Volunteer regiments 
cannot be dyed khaki satisfactorily. My company has dyed 
hundreds of these uniforms with most satisfactory results. Io 
some instances O.C. units send the uniforms in bulk, in which 
case we can quote special rates, or we can treat each individual's 
uniform separately.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Morison Poiiar 
(J. Pullar and Sons, Ltd., Cleaners and Dyers, Perth). 


fThat is good news for Voluntcers with a strong desire for 
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uniformity in uniform, We feel sure that a firm 6o famous for 
sound work as Messrs. Pullar would not undertake to do this 
unless they could make good in the matter of shrinking as well 
as that of colour.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“R. L. &.” AND THE CEVENNES. 
(To tue Eprron or tae “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Don’t you think that when Lydie Pantel called her father a 
Dorbyste she meant Darbyite? The Plymouth Brethren were very 
busy seeking adherents in the Cevennes about or before the time 
of Stevenson’s visit. M. Pantel may have also attended the 
Moravian Church, but his questions to “R. L. 8.” were very 


characteristic of the Plymouth Brethren.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. 





REPULSIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—You are no doubt familiar with the enclosed advertisements. 
I am writing to ask if you can in any way help to protect the 
public against being constantly offended by their insertion, not 
only among other advertisements, but actually between the letter- 
press of decent periodicals. I cannot believe that the picture of a 
leering fop can induce any one, however depraved his taste, to buy 
whisky, however good. In peace time these pictures would be 
offensive and repulsive enough, but now—they are unspeakable. 
1 feel sure that a large proportion of the public has the same 
repugnance to them as I have; but we are quite helpless in the 
matter. Can you do anything?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wadbury, Frome. F. M. Srxes. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,”’ which appeared in our issue of 
September llth, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies ean be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter inte correspondence with persons ordering copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tre article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnie débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now 
heen reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Vetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tre leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘‘ Don't Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
tmportance to warrant publication. ? 








POETRY. 
— ——— 

ON A TROOPSHIP, 1915. 
Farewris.! the village leaning to the hill, 
And all the cawing rooks that homeward fly; 
The bees; the drowsy anthem of the mill; 
And winding pollards, where the plover cry. 
We watch the breakers crashing on the bow 
And those far flashes in the Eastern haze; 
The fields and friends, that were, are fainter now 
Than whispering of ancient water-ways, 


Now England stirs, as stirs a dreamer wound 
In immemorial slumber: lids apart, 
Soon will she rouse her giant limbs attuned 
Te that old music hidden at her heart. 
Farewell! the little men! Their menial cries 
Are distant as the sparrows’ chatterings; 
She rises in her circuit of the skies, 
An eagle with the dawn upon her wings. 
We come to harbour in the breath of wars; 
Welcome again the land of our farewells! 
In this strange ruin open to the stars 
We find the haven, where her spirit dwells: 
Where the near guns boom; and the stricken towns are rolled 
Skyward athunder with their trail of gold. 
H. A, 








BOOKS. 


-_-so 


THE PAN-GERMAN PLOT UNMASKED.* 

Tae English translation of M. Chéradame’s latest book has come at an 
opportune mowent when the Germans are filling the air with talk of 
peace. Now is the time to be circumspect, to be firm as well as just ; 
and we cannot commend to our readers a better collection of facts from 
which to derive a wise caution at this critical turn of events than is 
contained in this important work. For twenty-two years M. Chéradame 
has studied German policy, and during that time he has often written 
for blind eyes. But he has come into his own. He has proved to be a 
true prophet. And the success of his latest book in France shows that 
he has created an atmosphere of confidence in himself, and that in 
future all his warnings about German schemes and intrigues will be 
listened to with attention. 

We do not say that on every point M. Chéradame convinces us. 
Sometimes he seems to us to use facts as proofs of his theme when they 
are not quite in the nature of evidence but are rather illustrations. 
But substantially he has been right throughout, and the least we can 
do now is to take his warnings for the future as also substantially 
justified. In our opinion, before any one ventures to discuss the nature 
of the terms which would comprise a satisfactory peace he would do 
well to read this book carefully. This is in effect the advice which 
Lord Cromer gives us in his introduction. “I entertain,” he says, 
“a strong opinion that M. Chéradame’s diagnosis of the present 
situation is, in all its main features, correct.” There can be no doubt 
that if Germany were able to secure at this moment what is called a 
“ negotiated peace’ the dream of the Pan-Germans would still be in a 
considerable part fulfilled. Austria-Hungary (which, we must never 
forget, is mainly not a Teutonic but a South Slav State), Bulgaria, 
and Turkey would still be under her direction. If in the haggling 
over terms she could retain only a comparatively small piece 
of territory where the barrier (formed by Serbia and Rumania) across 
her road to the East is at its thinnest, it would still be open to her 
to construct a continuous military State stretching to the Persian 
Gulf. That would form a stronger Power than even the Germany we 
knew at the beginning of the war. If German militarism itself be not 
killed, or renounced by the people, Germany might have within those 
borders a worse opportunity for evil than ever. Even if her new plans 
went sometimes astray, she would certainly prosecute them with all 
her old sinister talent, and she would remain a permanent focus of 
restlessness and a menace to the world. From that terror of the future 
we must at all costs be delivered. For our part, we do not want to 
deprive Germany of legitimate opportunities of trade. We do not 
believe in trying to cure the world of its ills by implanting a grievanco 
in any nation. But the destruction of German militarism is essential. 
If Germany continues to confuso a military overlordship with industrial 
expansion, the blame will be upon her, not upon her present enemies. 
Her militarism must be brought to an end no matter what legitimate 
interests she in her madness causes to be dragged down with it. 

Pan-Germanism, which was the source of the war, aims at creating 
a great military Empire stretching from the North Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. In 1911 Tannenberg described this scheme in a form 
famous throughout Germany, and it was in that year that it took 
what may be called its authorized and final shape. M. Chéradame 
sums up the scheme of 1911 in four formulas: “ Berlin-Calais; Berlin- 
Riga; Hamburg-Salonika ; Hamburg-Persian Gulf.” In 1909, when 
Austria-Hungary obediently annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina at the 
dictation of Germany, a first step was being taken towards building up 
the grandiose ideal of Pan-Germanism. M. Chéradame, in pursuit 
of his object of enlightening the world as to what Germany was aiming 
at, lectured in some towns in Scotland, where, he tells us, though he 
was cordially received, his warnings were listened to with polite smiles 
of incredulity. Even his own countrymen regarded him as a man 
with a bee in his bonnet. Now look at what has happened. The 
Germans are not at Riga, but they are very near it. They are not at 
Calais, but they are at Ostend. They are not at Salonika, but they 
are trying to reach it. Finally, Turkey is completely under their 


©The Pangerman Plot Unmasked: Berlin's Formidable Peace-Trap of “* The 
Drawn War.” Wy André Chéradame. Translated by Lady Frazer. With an 
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control, and Turkey stretches to the Persian Gulf. In other words, 

even as the situation is, Germany has executed nine-tenths of the Pan- 

German plan of 1911. Germany proposes peace because she knows 

that she is at her high-water mark of achievement, and that next year 

she will infallibly be forced back. What we have to do is to remember 
that Pan-Germanism is a reality, and to test any thoughts of peace by 
the question: How far would such a peace serve the Pan-German 
idea, and how large a remnant of the scheme could thereby be saved by 
Germany ? We are looking at the problem for the moment purely from 
the point of view of the necessity of killing German militarism. Of 
course Germany must make ample reparation to the nations she has 
criminally victimized. That goes without saying whatever terms of 
peace we contemplate, 

Pan-Germanism still aims at establishing a huge military Empire on 
the ruins of conquered nations. At the beginning of the war Germany 
hoped to establish that Empire—such was the almost incredible extent 
of this unparalleled plot—on the ruins of France and Russia. If she 
had succeeded, Britain’s turn would have come in due course. The 
plot was not far from succeeding. But even now if we made an unwise 
peace Germany could save enough from her partially disappointed 
hopes to be a perpetual danger to the world. M. Chéradame earnestly 
warns the Allies against making a separate peace with Austria-Hungary 
or Bulgaria or Turkey, for all these countries are hopelessly under the 
thumb of Germany, and if they were treated with some indulgence now 
{as might easily happen in the event of a separate peace being made 
with any of them) it would be Germany that would enjoy the ultimate 
advantage. Again, he points out that the only sure way of preventing 
Germany from stretching her military power over the whole of the 
Balkans is to create a new South Slav kingdom. We have so often 
urged the importance and the justice of this move that we need 
not do more than say here that we are absolutely at one with all that 
M. Chéradame says on the subject. 

Now that we know more for eertain about German plans we can 
all see how the German Emperor's appeal to the Moslem world delivered 
at Damascus in 1898 slips into its place in the vast Pan-German plot. 
Lord Cromer says :— 

“When, in November, 1898, William IT. pronounced his famous 

speech at Damascus, in which he stated that all the three hundred 
millions of Mohammedans in the world could rely upon him as their true 
friend, the world was inclined to regard the utterance as mere rodo- 
montade. It was nothing of the sort. It involved the declaration of a 
definite and far-reaching policy, the execution of which was delayed 
until a favourable moment occurred and, notably, until the Kiel Canal 
was completed.” 
The Baghdad Railway scheme was of course all part of the plot, and 
we cannot help reflecting how little support the Spectator received from 
many persons who are tremendously wise about German policy now 
when we protested against the contemplated acceptance by the British 
Unionist Government of a crazy scheme for the joint financing of that 
railway. According to the scheme of those days, the British repre- 
sentatives on the Board were to be permanently outvoted by the Ger- 
mans. Another matter on which M. Chéradame dwells at some length 
is the Treaty of Bucharest. In his opinion this instrument was a blow, 
due to the accident of events, at German ambitions in the Balkans. 
It was therefore very favourable to the Entente Powers. But the 
“Entente Powers never recognized their advantage and did their best 
to help Bulgaria, who they thought had been over-punished for her 
treachery in attacking her Balkan allies. As a matter of fact, that 
treacherous attack was inspired by Germany, and its failure, which 
resulted in a barrier being drawn right across the path of Germany to 
the East, had never been foreseen by the instigators. Even during 
the present war the Allies, according to M. Chéradame, hopelessly 
erred in trying to win the support of Bulgaria, for as it was the Ger- 
manophile group was weaker than the pro-Entente group in the Balkans, 
and Bulgaria's adhesion could be purchased only at the cost of offending 
the pro-Entente States. The Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 was indeed, 
according to M. Chéradame, the determining factor in the Kaiser's 
mind when he decided to provoke a war to save the Pan-German scheme 
from being gradually defeated by the course of events. 

We now come to what in the light of the moment is the most remark- 
able and the most ealutary part of M. Chéradame’s volume. He foresaw 
in effect, when he wrote this book last summer, the very move which 
Germany has just made in proposing peace. He tells us explicitly 
what the German intention would be if she did this. He bclieved 
that she would propose an armistice. She has not done that, it is 
true, but the meaning of her démarche is just the same :— 

“The Germans will perhaps try to play on the Allies the ‘ armistice 
trick.’ Here, again, we should have a cunning calcvletion founded 
once more on the weariness of the combatants. It is, indeed, con- 
eeivable that a simple armistice might end in allowing Gcrmany to hold 
finally most of her actual territorial acquisitions ; but it could so end 
only by means of a manccuvre which we must now expose. No doubt 
they must make at Berlin the fcllowing calculation, which theoretically 
has something to be said for it: * If an armistice were signed, the Allied 
soldiers would think: “They are talking, therefore it means peace, 
and demobilization wil] scon follow.” Under these conditions the effect 
will be the moral slackening of our adversaries.’ The Germans could not 
ask for anything better. ‘they would open peace negotiations with the 
following astute idea. To understand the manceuvre we must remember 
the proposals of peace which that active agent, Dr. Alfred Hermann 


December, 1915, in an article of the Nouvelle Gazette de Zurich, which 
made a amg stir. These proposals were mixed up with provisos, which 
would allow the discussion to be opened or broken off at any moment 
desired. For example, Belgium would preserve her indopentonen but 
‘on condition of treaties, perhaps also of guarantees, which would render 
impossible a repetition of the events of 1914.’ The occupied departments 
of France would be restored unconditionally to France, but ‘ some 
small rectifications of frontiers — perhaps be desired in the interests 
of both partios’ (Journal de Genéve, 29th December, 1915). Assuming 
that the Allics committed the enormous mistake of discussi peace on 
such treacherous terms, Germany still ontrenched behind her fronts, 
which would have been rendered almost impregnable, would say to the 
Allies, ‘I don’t agree with you. After all you cannot require of me that 
I should evacuate territories from which you are powerless to drive me. 
If you are not satisfied, continue the war.’ As, while the negotiations 
were pending, all needful steps would have been taken by the German 
agents to aggravate the moral slackening of the soldiers of such Allied 
countrics as might be most weary of the struggle, the huge military 
machine of the Entente could not again be put in motion as a whole, 
The real result would be, in fact, the rupture of the Anti-Germanio 
Coalition, and —— conclusion of a peace more or less based on 
actual occupation. Berlin’s goal would thus have beon reached. Finally, 
when the ‘ armistice trick’ shall have also failed, and the situation of 
Germany shall have grown still worse, we shall see Berlin play her last 
trump. Petitions against territorial annexations will be multiplied on 
the other side of the Rhine. In an underhand way they will be favoured 
by the Government of Berlin, which will end by saying to the Allies: 
* Let us stop killing cach other. I am porfectly reasonable. I give up 
my claims on such of your territories as aro occupied by my armies, 
Let us negotiate peace on the basis of the “drawn game.”’ On tho 
day when this proposal is made, the Allics will have to face the most 
astute of the Berlin tricks, the most alarming German trap. At that 
moment the tenacity, the clearsightedness, and the solidarity of the 
Allies must be put forth to the utmost.” 

A peace on the principle of the “ drawn game,” as M. Chéradame goes 
on to explain, would mean that Germany would still control all her own 
Continental territory plus Austria-Hungary (where German officers 
are now in charge), plvs Bulgaria (already a German satellite), plus 
Turkey (already fooled and bound). In short, she would have tho 
resources to renew her intrigues after a short interval. The reader 
may have guessed that M. Chéradame, by the necessity of his logic, is a 
very strong Salonika man. He even goes so far as to talk of the “ bano- 
ful theory of the Western front.” We have always appreciated tho 
good sense of the Salonika argument on which the French insisted 
so enthusiastically. But the Western front must be regarded as the 
front. However, we need not dispute a strategical point, about which, 
after all, we might find ourselves in agreement with M. Chéradame if 
we came to definitions. The substance of the whole book is a most 
impressiye political argument, very cogent and extraordinarily opportune. 





LA PASSION DE NOTRE FRERE LE POILU.* 

Tus beautiful fantasy, dated “‘ Verdun, 1916,” and dedicated by 
the writer, M. Mare Leclerc, to his comrades in the territorial regiments 
of Anjou who have fallen in the war, appeared originally in the columns 
of the Echo de Paris, It is now reprinted in booklet form with a preface 
by the distinguished novelist, M. René Bazin, who tells us that tho 
Anjou patois in which it is written is still spoken by old pcople 
in remote districts, and when handled by a poet and a man of lettors 
is capable of expressing the most exalted as well as the most earthly 
emotions. The prologuo bricfly describes the last hours and dying 
messages of a humble poilu, who had suffered and endured much beforo 
his end. In the sequel we follow the flight of his soul to the gates 
of Heaven, whero he is admitted by St. Peter, and led to the Hall of 
Judgment into the presence of le bon Guieu, Christ and tho Virgin 
Mother, and a great assemblage of saints. Tho poilu is then ques- 
tioned as to his past life, and tells the story of his hard life on the land 
and the still harder ordeal and agony of tho war. The details aro 
homely and heart-breakingly simple, and he freely confesses his faults 
and lapses. The saints interject sympathetic comments, but le bon 
Guieu maintains a judicial aspect until the potlu, after ending his 
story, points to the blue mantle of the Virgin, the white beard of tho 
Father, and the red robe of the Saviour, and welcomes in them tho 
colours of his beloved France for which he had shed his blood and 
given his life. Then le bon Guicu smiled and the Heavens were opened, 
revealing crowds of other poilus wearing blue cloaks and gold helmets, in 
whose ranks the newcomer is admitted to join in their angelic songs. 
But it is better to supplement this rough outline with the passage in 
which, as M. René Bazin says, tenderness, pity, and nobility raiso the 
poem to the grand level :— 
“* Enfin, Seigneur, si j’ons fauté, 

.J’ons eu aussi ben d'la mis*re 

Et ben d’la peine & supporter ; 

J’ons souffert de ben des magniéres: 

Dla faim, d'la fret’, d’la chaud aussit; 

J’ons point terjous dormi la nuit ; 

J’ons ben souvent, au long des routcs, 

Trainé mes pauv’ pieds écorchés, 

Tell’ment longtemps j’avions marché, 

En pardant ma sucur A gross’ gouttes 

Sous l’poids du sac qu’était si lourd !.., 

Ya meime ecu des foés, dans les cétes, 

Quo j’ons porté les sacs des aut’es, 

Afin d’lei porter un peu s’cours 

Malgré qu’moi-meim’ j'étions ben las |...” 


* La Passion de Notre Frére Le Poilu. Yar Mare Leclerc. Avec une Préface de 





Fried, of Vienna, was charged to throw out as a feeler on the 27th 
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Pe pa ees 
Et Saint Simon disait tout bas: 
*Comm’nous, Seigneur, au Golgotha 1...” 
* Enfin, me v’la d’vant vous ast’ heure : 
J’sés eune fm’ sans corps et sans d’meure; 
Seigneur, Seigneur, si j’ons fauté, 
L’aurais-j’ done point assez rach’té ?... 
J’ons pus d’sang, et mo v'ld tout bléme... 
Voyez la plaie & mon coité t...’ 

Saint Thomas dit: ‘En vérité, 
Seigneur Jésus, c’était la méme!’ 

Et comm’ lo Bon Guieu n’ disait ren, 
V'la que l’Poilu montra d'la main 
Ie mantean bleu d'la Vierge Mére, 
La grand’ barbe blanclio A Dieu l’Pere, 
Et la rob’ rouge & Not’ Seigneur, 

Et dit: ‘ Voilé mes trois couleurs! 
C'est les trois couleurs da la France, 
Et c’est pour ell’, tout’ mes-souffrances ; 
C'est les couleurs de mon Drapeau, 
Les trois couleurs de ma Patrie 

Pour qui j'm‘ai fait trouver la peau ; 
C’est pour ell’ qu’j’ai pardu la vie, 
Et c'est pour ell que j'sés d’vant vous, 
Pere Eternel, sis mes deux g’noux !’ 
Et voila que le Bon Guieu sourit, 

Et qu'darriér’ lui le Ciel s’ouvrit... 

Et TPoila vit gt ape les Anges 

f sétait produit du mélange : 

Yavait assis au milieu d’eux 

Des tas d’Poilus, lair bien heureux, 
Avec des capot’ bleu d’azure 
Qu’avaient lair d’étr’ fait’sur mesure, 
Et, shs la tét’, des casqu’en or; 
Chacun n’avait eun’ grand’pair’ d’ailes 
Pour aller partout sans effort, 

Sans pis jamais mouiller ses s’melles, 
kt pour pouvoér fair’ trent’six lieues 
Sans pis jamais avoér d’ampoule... 

Et l’Poila s’assit dans la foule 

iin chantant d’tout ceour avee eur: 
‘Gloire @ Diew au plus haut des Cieux 1* 
Tandis qu’les Ang’, dans la lumi*re, 
Leur répondaient de tous cdtés: 

* Et que la Paix soit sur la Terre 

Pour les homm’ de boun’ voulonté /’” 


Though written in dialect, the poem can be easily followed by any one 
with a fair knowledge of French. This is fortunate, for it would be 
a hard task to preserve the simplicity of the original in a translation, 
and such a poem as this is of real importance in enabling us to form a 
correct notion of the regenerating effect of the war on the spirit of France, 
which too many of us aro perhaps inclined to identify, where religion 
is concerned, with the attitude of official secularism, There is nothing 
quite like the poem to be found in the verses, often deeply religious, which 
have come from the officers and men in our own trenches. The nearest 
approach to it, perhans, is the beautiful masque, “A Passing in 
June,’ the first contribution of “A Student in Arms” to the 
columns of the Spectator, For The Pzssion of Our Brother the Poilu 
is not a fairy-tale composed in a spirit of intellectual condescen- 
sion, or a literary exercise in illustration of the childish faith 
of the peasant soldier. M. René Bazin’s preface is alone a sufficient 
guarantee that the poem is written, if not by an orthodox believer, 
at least by one who approaches tho mysteries of life and death 
in a spirit far removed from cold rationalism. We are inclined 
to regard it as one of the many evidences, which have accumu- 
lated during the war, of the return of educated Frenchmen to a reverent 
and sympathetic view of Christianity, as well as of the strengthening 
of religious beliefs in the minds of the people. The soul of the poilu of 
the poem was essentially an anima naturaliter Christiana, With all his 
faults, he understood his duty to his neighbour, and was ennobled by 
suffering and sacrifice. The boast of the secularist Minister who de- 
clared not many years ago that science had extinguished the lights in 
the religious firmament, and that he and his little worldly followers 





had “plucked God out of his Heaven,” has been belied not only by 
the practice of the people of France but by the altered attitude of her | 
intellectual élile, 





THE CRIMES OF GERMANY.® 
Tne Field newspaper has issued, with a preface by its editor, Sir Theodore 
A. Cook, a volume entitled The Crimes of Germany. Published at one 
shilling and well illustrated, it is a ‘‘ synopsis of the violations of Inter- 
national Law and of Humanity by the armed forces of the German 
Empire.” It is based on the Official Inquiries of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Belgium. We are execedingly glad that the volume has 
been published, for it is essential that we should not be allowed to forget 
the crimes of Germany. Yet they will be forgotten if the world is not 
constantly reminded of them. The important thing to remember 
about these crimes is that they were in no sense necessary cr | 
unavoidable, or “ the way of all war.’ No doubt terrible things, crucl 
things, desperate things are and always will be done in war. But sucls 
things as the slaughter of women and children and the seizing end 
murdering of hostages and other non-combatants are not only not 
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necessary, but had actually died out of the customs of war, and have 
only been revived, so to speak, and brought back into use by the Ger- 
mans. Napoleon himself never openly encouraged or even permitted 
such base, brutal, and bloody deeds as the Germans committed in the 
very first four or five days of the war. They entered Belgium, as wo 
know, with a deliberately prepared policy of frightfulness. They 
wanted to make an example so dreadful that it would serve at once 
to show the world at large what happened if German orders were 
resisted. 

One of the thoroughly well authenticated incidents recounted in ths 
book before us tells how at the very beginning of the war a peasant wae 
deliberately shot because he did not answer the door quickly enough 
when German soldiers beat upon it. The officer who shot him told him 
and the people round that this came of not obeying German orders 
rapidly enough. Here is the German policy in a nutshell. 

Perhaps most impressive of all the chapters in The Crimes of Germany 
is that entitled “ Other Crimes against Women and Children Testified 
by the Germans,” being statements from German soldiers’ letters and 
diaries. The following is an extract from the diary of “ Stephen 
Luther,” as set forth in the Bryce Report. And here let us remind our 
readers that the documents published in that Report were so carefully 
winnowed and tested that there was no possibility of any forgeries 
having crept in. But the plea of forgery is the only one that could 
be rightly brought against a German soldier's diary :— 

“In the village below, the saddest scenes; naturally many misunder- 
standings occurred because officers understood no French. There was 
terrible destruction; in one farmhouse was a woman who had been 
completely stripped and who lay on burnt beams. There was of course 
reason for such procedure, but how savage.” 

That is one of the least horrible stories, We quote it as a proof of the 
policy and deliberation practised by the Germans, not as an examplo 
of how brutal our enemies could be, 

Among the most interesting of the illustrations are the reproductions 
of the German war medals. Besides the now famous ‘ Lusitania’ 
mcdal—perhaps the record brutality in the realm of art—there is a 
rather fine naval medal, struck to commemorate the submarine blockade 
of England, February 18th, 1915. It provides, Sir Andrea Cook tells 
us, the first example of the now famous phrase Gott strafe England ! 
Another fine piece of work is the silver medal, ‘ Nach Paris,” 1914, 
which has a portrait of General von Kluck on the face, and some sort of 
primitive male Wealkiire on a wild horse on the reverse. Another 
curious illustration is a picture of one of Germany's “successful opera- 
tions.” It is supposed to represent the bombardment of Scarborough 
and the effect produced thereby. In such a picture in most countries 
we should have seen the beach crowded with men. In the picture before 
us there are only two men prominent, one a bent old sailor and the 
other a man with a tiny baby in his arms. The rest of the crowd are 
women, girls, and quite young children. A more significant picture it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

Before we leave The Crimes of Germany we must say a few words in 
anticipation of the question which is sure to arise in our readers’ minds : 
“ Why do you urge us to read these horrors ? What good can it possibly 
do?” We understand the point of view, but we are quite sure it is a 
mistaken one. It is the duty of Englishmen and Englishwomen to read, 
mark, and understand this record of crime, not in order to execute 
vengeance on individuals, but in order that they may make their resolve 
the firmer that if it is humanly possible these brutalities shall not go 
unpunished, and that something shall be done to warn the politicians 
and the combatants of the future that though war cannot be abolished, 
it shall not be waged in the manner in which the Germans have waged it. 
As we have said before, there is no necessity for such brutality. Tho 
world had escaped that horror, and had learned to wage war both by 
sea and land without it. The world has reverted, not to the Napoleonic 
standard, but to something far below it, to the standard of Louis XTV. 
and the devastation of the Palatinate, or even to the standard of Froissart. 
The only way to ensure that the German standard shall not be universaily 
adopted is to get people to understand the true position, and to give up 
the practice of saying vaguely that these things are bound to happen 
in war. On the contrary, what people must say is: “ These things 
need not happen in war, and if they do happen, the punishment which 
shall fall upon those who ordered them or permitted them shall be so 
exemplary that no one again will dare to use the weapon of frightfulness. 
They must be made to see that it does not pay.” That is the reason 
why every neutral and every decent man and woman not only in this 
country but thropghout the world should pray Heaven for the defeat 
of the Germans. If our enemies succeed, or even if the Allies fail to beat 
them and the conflict remains undecided, frightfulness will have paid. 
Then every war will be a war of unmitigated horror. 





“TREASURE TROVE.’* 
A NEW essay and a new folk-tale both by Robert Louis Stevenson are 
for the first time given to the public. Both were lately found among 
bundles of old papers, and have been published as Christmas booklets. 
The first fs a letter of advice to a young man who must make his living 
in some profession, and who hesitates whic h to choose. It is more than 
probable that Stevenson himself did not wish the public to see the litt'e 
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epistolary essay. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne tells us in his preface that its 
author thought it “ too cynical, too sombre, in tone.” Certainly it is 
calculated to depress a boy at the outset of hiscareer. “ It will probably 
not much matter what you decide upon doing,” Stevenson says; “ for 
most men seem to sink at length to the degree of stupor necessary for con- 
tentment in their different estates. Yes, Sir, this is what Ihave observed. 
Most men are happy, and most men dishonest. . . . I wish you may find 
degeneration no more painful than your neighbours.” There is a certain 
not very high pleasure in realizing that such a brave spirit as Robert 
Louis Stevenson temporarily fell into the temptation which at times 
assails brave men and cowards alike. We mean the temptation to think 
and speak with excessive bitterness. Now and then the world seems 
really too ill planned and its children too stupid to be borne with. Such 
a mood is ordinarily flectins and traceable to worry or the weather. 
When a man of genius uses his pen to give this mood permanence he does 
it at his peril. Tho danger is not that his words should be too sad, but 
that they should be too superficial. There is nothing tragic about such 
a mood. It is of the nature of a slight moral indisposition akin to 
naugbtiness in a child and irritability in grown men and women. Naughty 
children and irritable men are often, amusing. At any rate we must look 
for amusement rather than wisdom in their utterances if we are to hear 
them with patience. Above all we must not argue, The reader should 
prepare therefore to smile at Louis Stevenson’s tremendous indictment 
of modern education, an indictment which might have come from the 
lips of Mr. Bernard Shaw himself :— 

“‘ Education, as practised, is a form of harnessing with the friendliest 
intentions, The fellow was hardly in trousers before they whipped him 
into school; hardly done with school before they smuggled him into an 
office ; it is ten to one they have had him married into the bargain ; and 
all this before he has had time so much as to imagine that there may be 
any other practicable course, Drum, drum, drum ; you must be in time 
for school; you must do your Cornelius Nepos; you must keep your 
hands clean ; you must go to parties—a young man should make friends ; 
and, finally—you must take this opening in a bank. He has been used 
to caper to this sort of piping from the first ; and he joins the regiment 
of bank clerks for precisely the same reason as he used to go to the 
nursery at the stroke of eight. Then at last, rubbing his hands with 
a complacent smile, the parent lays his conjuring pipe aside. The trick 
is performed, ladies and gentlemen ; the wild ass’s colt is broken in ; and 
now sits diligently scribing. Thus it is, that, out of men, we make 
bankers.” 

But the parents who thus ensnare their children, are they to blame ? 

“ But no. They too were trapped ; they are but tame elephants un- 
wittingly ensnaring others, and were themselves ensnared by tame 
elephants of an older domestication. We have all learned our tricks in 
captivity, to the spiriting of Mrs. Grundy and a system of rewards and 
punishments. The crack of the whip and the trough of fodder: the cut 
direct and an invitation to dinner: the gallows and the Shorter 
Catechism : a pat upon the head and a stinging lash on the reverse : 
these are the elements of education and the principles of the Practical 
Philosophy.” 

How wonderfully well all this is said! We are glad somehow that 
such a man tried to keep his spleen to himself, and yet we are also glad 
that Mr. Lloyd Osbourne did not let him do so. There is something a 
little uncanny about posthumous publications. They bear the same 
relation to work published during a man’s lifetime as a legacy bears to 
a gift. 

Let us now turn to the other “legacy.” The folk-story is a great deal 
more intcresting than the letter. It is, we imagine, founded upon an old 
story, a beautifully conceived variation upon an old air. It is in Louis 
Stevenson’s best style, but somehow it is all style. There is, so to 
speak, very little in it. Probably that is why it never saw the light 
till now. Men are good judges of their own work, for all that people 
may say to the contrary. 

The Waif Woman is headed “ A Cue—from a Saga.” She came to 
Iceland from the South Isles on a trading ship. ‘‘ From the doors of the 
hall on Frodis Water, the house folk saw the ship becalmed and the 
boats about her, coming and going ; and the merchants from the ship 
could see the smoke go up and the men and women trooping to their 
meals in the hall.” The Waif Woman was called Thorgunna. “ In the 
fore part of the ship ”’ she “ sat alone, and looked before her sourly at the 
sea.” A fearsome creature she was, “ as tall as a man and high in flesh, 
a buxom wife to look at. Her hair was of the dark red, time had not 
changed it. Her face was dark, the cheeks full, and the brow smooth. 
Some of the merchants told that she was sixty years of ago and others 
laughed and said she was but forty ; but they spoke of her in whispers, 
for they secmed to think that she was ill to deal with and not more than 
ordinary canny.” She did not bear herself like a quécn, or the wife of a 
great man, yet she had with her many chests of treasure, silks and linens 
and jewels sufficient for a princess. The lady of “ the hall on Frodis 
Water” saw and longed for these things and persuaded the Waif 
Woman to take service with her. “ Aud the Light-Minded ” was the 
name of the mistress, and the sight of the bright clothes unpacked from 
the Waif Woman’s chests filled her heart with greed. The stranger 
“ wrought like three, and all that she put her hand to was well done ” ; 
but she parted with none of her treasure, and offers of exchange made 
her angry. ‘‘ Gloom sat on her brow,” for “ she was ill to cross.” One 
day a number of gallants arrived at the hall, and Aud prepared a feast 
to please them, and Thorgunna put on her finery :— 

“She was arraycd like any queen and the broad brooch was in her 
bosom. All night in the hall these women strove with each other ; and 


But Thorgunna pleased beyond all; she told of 

had befallen in the world ; when she pleased sho had thecxe to latehens’ 
she sang, and her voice was full and her songs new in that island; and 
whenever she turned, the eyes shone in her face and the brooch glittered 
at her bosom. So that the young men forgot the word of the merchants 
as to the woman’s age, and their looks followed her all night.” 

Soon after this Thorgunna is taken illand dies, charging Aud’s husband 
to burn her treasures. This his wife persuades him not to do, and 
Thorgunna haunts the pair for their breach of faith. The ghost is of an 
unusual type. She appears at her own funeral, “a big, buxom woman 
. « » naked as she was born, setting meats upon a dresser.” Shortly 
afterwards both the master and mistress of the hall die, sickening “ ag 
Thorgunna sickened.” Aud dies dressed in Thorgunna’s silks, with 
words of welcome to strangers upon her lips. Her daughter, coming into 
the death chamber, once more encounters the ghost :-— 

“There lay Aud in her fine clothes, and there by her side on the bed 
the big rtm wife Thorgunna squatted on her hams. No sound was 
heard, but it seemed by the movement of her mouth as if Thorgunna 
sang, and she waved her arms as if to singing. ‘God be good to us!’ 
cried Asdis, ‘she is dead.’ ‘ Dead,’ said the dead wife. ‘ Is the weird 
ue ?’ cried Asdis. ‘ When the sin is done the weird is dreed,’ said 

horgunna, and with that she was not.” 

So the next day the young son and daughter burn the bedclothes, and 
the clothes, and the jewels, and “ the weird of Thorgunna was lifted 
from the house on Frodis Water.” 

It is a creepy story. The fascination of the great masculine woman 
past her youth is portrayed in a masterly manner. As a piece of verbal 
fresco-painting it is a fine bit of work, but the figure of the heroine is too 
gigantic, and the material ghost is somehow gross. 

The public will, we are sure, seize upon these two little books as upon 
“ treasure trove,” but we think some admirers of Stevenson will shut 
them up with an uncomfortable feeling that they have been reading what 
was not intended for them. The result, they will perhaps confess, 
of their half-illicit perusal has not been to raise their estimate of a 
great master’s prose. 





SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES.* 


“Tne papers in this volume,” the editors state in a graceful prefatory 
note, “ were prepared by the professors of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature in Columbia University, as the contribution 
of this institution to the celebration of the tercentenary of Shakspere’s 
death,” and are issued “in some slight measure to represent the 
widespread appreciation and the deepseated affection felt for 
Shakspere on our side of the Western Qccan and on this threo- 
hundredth year of his immortality.” One of tho most interesting of the 
papers is that on “ Shaksperian Stage Traditions,’ by Professor Brander 
Matthews, in which he urges that “ we need to have in black-and-white 
the whole body of stage-traditions.” Because some of these traditions 
** may be dismissed as unwarrantable obtrusions to be discarded unhesi- 
tatingly,” stage traditions should not be discredited in general. “ They 
are to be received as precious heirlooms, a legacy to the present and to 
the future, from the finest performers and from the most adroit stage- 
managers of the past, a store of accumulated devices always to be con- 
sidered carefully, to be selected from judiciously, and to be cast aside 
only after mature consideration.” Those who hold the view that 
Shakespeare wrote primarily for the stage and not for the study will, 
we think, be attracted by Professor Matthews’s suggestion. If there is 
not the practical value in tho idea that he attributes to it, it would yet 
be of the greatest interest to Shakespeare students and lovers to have a 
record of what illustrious actors and producers have considered to be the 
truc interpretation of Hamlet and Othello, of Lady Macbeth and Shylock, 
or, again, the particular stage business invented by them for, say, the 
Trial scene in The Merchant of Venice or the Forum scene in Julius 
Caesar. Many of us still remember the keen delight and interest with 
which we watched Mr. Granville Barker’s new reading of Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night during his memorable season at the Savoy Theatre, his 
original conception of the fairies in A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
the remarkable production of The Winter's Tale. Hoe inaugurated 
new traditions, which would bo of the greatest interest, and 
possibly have much practical value, not only for tho actors but for 
Shakespeare students of coming generations. Professor Matthews 
goes on to describe in detail some of the more famous Shakespearean 
traditions—Kemble’s production of Henry VIII., Fechter and the 
miniature in Hamlet, Ada Rehan’s rendering of the “ Mercy” speech, 
Augustin Daly’s interpretation of Jaques as a humorist, and so on, 
In “ Shakspere’s Personality *’ Professor Brewster reviews the attempts 
made by various writers, Hazlitt, Bagchot, Coleridge, Lamb, Dowden, 
and Maseficld among others, to gain seme idea of, or to “restore” as 
he puts it, the personality of the poet; and in “Shakspere as a Debtor” 
Professor Thorndike discusses the ever-green problem of Shakespeare’s 
literary indebtedness. Among the other “Studies” may be noted 
Professor Krapp’s curious analysis of the character of Parolles, 


“ 





SIR C. RIVERS WILSON’S MEMOITRS.t 
Tur late Sir C. Rivers Wilson, whose memoirs have been carefully 
edited by Miss Everilda MacAlister, passed most of his life in the placid 
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the little maid, Asdis, looked on, and was ashamed and knew not why. 
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seclusion of the Treasury and the National Debt Office. But he emerged 
into public notice between 1876 and 1880, when he was sent to inquire 
into the approaching bankruptcy of Egypt under ‘Ismail, and, for a 
few months, acted as Minister of Finance in Nubar Pasha’s Reform 
Ministry of 1878 which precipitated the crisis. The main portion of 
his book is naturally devoted to his Egyptian experiences, and, though 
by no means new, supplements in certain particulars the standard 
works of Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Sir Auckland Colvin. He 
blames Mr. (afterwards Lord) Vivian, the Consul-General in Egypt, 
for openly criticizing the mixed Ministry and thus encouraging Ismail 
to dismiss Nubar. But it is hard to believe that the Ministry could 
have lived very long in any case, with English and French Ministers 
acting more or less independently under the nominal eupervision of a 
clever Egyptian who had no power of his own, in face of the genial 
but rascally Ismail. Gencral Gordon, the author says, blamed hira 
for being too hard on Ismail :— 

“Did not Cave, Goschen and you all know,” Gordon wrote, “‘ what 

T.H. was, an Arab with a varnish of education on him? I see no 
good ever in being hard on the Arabs. They are brought up in a certain 
sphere and follow that line. The question is bow to lead them into 
another. If J was to be hard up here [at Khartum] as you have been 
on H.H., I never could get on. If I can get them to follow my views 
and obey me, I am content without showing up the poor devils’ sins. 
eae I only hope in a future world we English may not be judged 
after this hard cruel rule.” 
Gordon’s generous doctrine is sound enough, but Ismail had made 
himself impossible. His uncle, Said Pasha, is credited with the remark 
that, though for ages the rulers of Egypt had vainly tried to ruin a 
country of such great natura] wealth, his nepbew would be able to solve 
the problem; and Ismail came very near to doing it. Fortunately his 
heir, the Khedive Tewfik, was an honest man, and Ismail’s second son, 
the present Sultan Hussein, who was Finance Minister in 1878 before 
Rivers Wilson, has always shown himself the opposite of his father. 
The author gives a chapter to W.Json’s work ae Chairman of the Grand 
Trunk Railway cf Canada from 1895 to 1909, and concludes with 
a few good stories about his bulldogs. 





FICTION. 


CINCHER MARTIN, 0.D.* 
Far fewer books about the work of the Navy have been published 
during the war than about that of our Armies. This is not to be won- 
dered at; for when all allowance has been made for the difference in 
numbers of those serving on sea and land, we have also to take into 
account the far greater preponderance of professionals in the Navy, 
and the traditions of the Silent Service. Anyhow, whatever the cause, 
it has not affected the quality of the product. The storics of “ Bar- 
timeus ” have won the approval of the general public as well as of the 
experts by their combination of generous sentiment with technical 
knowledge, and we now have in “ Teffrail’s”” admirable new volume a 
study of the inner life of a bluejack et in peace and war which is not 
only a mine of accurate information but a human document of first-rate 
importance. In so far as it deals with the making of a sailor out of a 
boy, born and bred in the depths of the country, who before he joined 
the Navy went about with a baker’s cart and beyond a holiday trip 
to Skegness had never ecen the sca till he was nineteen, it invites compari- 
sons with “ Jan Hay’s”’ iret JJundred Thousand. But though the spirit 
is similar, there are obvious differences. Pincher Martin is written by a 
professional sailor with long and intimate knowledge of the Service, and 
more than half of the book describes the training of his hero in the year 
before the war. We are shown the normal process by which the raw 
material is worked up into the finished product, not the rapid though 
successful improvisation of the fighting man. Martin had already 
been training at a Royal Naval barracks for six months before we 
make his acquaintance on the day on which, feeling very like a homesick 
boy going to school for the first time, he joins H.M.S. ‘ Belligerent’ 
at Portsmouth. Of this momentous plunge into a new world, and of 
all that it meant to this undersized, insignificant lad, “ Taffrail” gives 
us a singularly clear picture. The microcosm of a battleship is ex- 
plained in every particular—not tediously but with real illumination, 
for “ Taffrail” is a naval historian who wears his learning lightly. 
How Martin painfully adapted himself to his new surroundings, how 
he impressed his shipmates and how they sized him up, how he learned 
the ritual of salutes, blundered and recovered himself, went through 
various courses of instruction, and became gradually but surely interpene- 
trated with the solidarity of the Service—all this and much more is set 
forth in these lively yet instructive pages. Martin is the central figure— 
not exactly a hero, though we soon recognize that under his unim- 
pressive exterior there is a fund of good fellowship and real grit which only 
need proper handling and opportunity to make themrelve: felt. And that 
in the main the handling is sound and substantially just “ Taffrail” 
has no doubt whatever, though he is careful to make it clear that the 
* Belligerent’ was a happy ship. The viewpoint is mainly that of the 
ordinary seaman or O.D., but there is hardly a rank or rating which is 
not portrayed, though we are assured in the preface that the portraits 
are fictitious. That may be substantially truc, and it is possible that 
the delineation may err on the side of geniality ; but there is no flattery, 
no sentimentality. The book is obviously a transcript from life, with 





© Pincher Martin, O.D. By Taffrail, London: W. and RB. Chambers. [3s. 6d. net.) 





just the amount of artistic selection and dramatic presentation needful 
to prevent it from being a bald chronicle of “ works and days.” There 
is not a stage in the training of Pincher Martin which is not made inter- 
esting, and the essential continuity of peace training and war servico, 
which is characteristic of the Navy, is brought home to us when the 
scene shifts to the Channel and the North Sea. Even in the most 
exciting passages—in the sinking of the ‘ Belligerent,’ the rescue of the 
* Monsoon,’ and the vivid account of the share of the destroyer ‘ Mariner’ 
in the battle of Jutland—the note is never forced to the melodramatio 
pitch. New standards of war have begotten a new type of courage, 
but “Tafirail” accepts the miracle without waxing unduly lyrical 
over it. He is moreover a humorist whose humour is critical as well 
as benevolent. The story of Pincher Martin's courtship is a delightful 
piece of homely comedy, and the dialogue throughout is remarkable 
for the skill which the author shows in reproducing the turns of speech 
of different social strata as well as in getting at the thought which is at 
the back of them. The verdict of a landsman may be worth little, 
but at any rate he is entitled to say that this book has, if possible, 
increased his admiration for the Navy, and enlarged his sense of the 
tremendous debt we owe to the officers and men of the Grand Fleet. 





ReEapaBLe Novers.—The Inheritance. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A seventeenth-contury story concerned with 
the wanderings of one William Salter and his ward and half-sister in 
search of a lost inheritance.——John-a-Dreams. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A delightful and peaceful story of life in 
Ireland, with an exceedingly attractive hero. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 








Nationalism and Internationalism. By Ramsay Muir. (Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) —Professur Muir in these very able essays shows 
how the war may be regarded as “ tho culmination of modern history,” 
in that it is “* the Jast and the greatest and the most definite and decisive 
challenge to, and defiance of, the national cause in Europe.” He 
sketches lightly and firmly the course of European history to make 
clear the steady trend towards the formation of States on a purely 
national basis. The only area where this principle had not been applied 
included Austria and Turkey, and Germany brought on the war largely 
to prevent the Slavs from pursuing their demand for national Govern- 
ments, which must involve the break-up of Austria and the dismissal 
of the Turk to Asia once more. Professor Muir points out that the 
anti-national Powers have been the chief obstacles to the development 
of international agreements, in which lies the hope of the future. Serious 
and dispassionate books like this show how futile it is for bland neutrals 
to talk about patching up a peace. No compromise is possible when 
such vast issues have to be determined once for all. 

John C. F. S. Day: His Forbears and Himself. By One of His 
Sons. (Heath and Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—This filial tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Justice Day is interesting. Day seemed to the 
public to be a rather hard and grim personality; in private he was a 
pious Roman Catholic, a devoted father, and a very sociable man. 
His chief hobby was picture-collecting. He filled his houss with 
Barbizon and modern Dutch landscapes, and bought so wisely that 
his collection after his death fetched over £100,000 at Christie s. Mr. 
Day recalls some of the jokes made at Day’s expense. He states as a 
fact that, throughout the hundred and thirteen days of the Parnell 
Commission, Day only once opened his mouth, and then merely con- 
firmed Hannen’s suggestion that some evidence was irrelevant. His 
dry, caustic humour is illustrated in his note to a friend on the cremation 
of Baron Huddlestone: “ I had intended to go with my brother Huddle- 
stone to the grave ; but since ho has decided to go off in flame, I cannot 
accompany him,” 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, for 1916 
(Longmans and Co., 1s.) contains, besides several notable lectures, a 
further account of the progress made in collecting books for the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, to replace the great library which the Germans 
wantonly destroyed. The John Rylands Library is housing the 
volumes, already eight thousand in number. The Bulletin offers 
suggestions as to the kind of books needed, and prints a fourth list, of 
nearly fifty pages, of the valuable works that have been given. Those 
who have inherited scholars’ libraries which they do not use should 
remember that Louvain will nced such books after the war. 


Beautiful Buildings in France and Belgium. With Notes by 0. 
Harrison Townsend, F.R.1.B.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This is an attractive collection of old drawings and engravings of famous 
buildings in the war zone, with brief and judicious notes. Some of 
the drawings, such as Stanfield’s “‘ Namur” and Prout’s “ Malines,” 
are reproduced in colour, but the patient studies of the Ypres Cloth 
Hall and of the west front of Reims Cathedral by lesser artists like 
Coney and Simonau have now in some ways a greater value than the 
mannered impressions of their eminent colleagues, It may be truo 
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that the Hun, in destroying the fine architecture of France and Flanders» 
is moved by envy. Certainly there is nothing made in Germany to 
compare with these wondrous churches and town halls, 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico. By Edith O'Shaughnessy. (Harper 
and Brothers. $2 net.)—This clever, entcrtaining, and exceedingly 
indiscreet book, made up of letters written from the American Embassy 
in Mexico City between October, 1913, and April, 1914, describes 
Mexican affairs under Huerta and criticizes most severely President 
Wilson’s refusal to recognize him as President of Mexico. The author, 
whose husband was Sccretary to the Embassy, had the fullest opportuni- 
ties of studying the situation, and she is convinced that Huerta, with all 
his faults, should have been given a chance to restore order. As it is, 
Mexico has gone from bad to worse under Carranza, whom Mr. Wilson 
has steadily supported, and Amcrican troops are now on Mexican soil 
and cannot, it seems, be withdrawn. 





Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—The shrewd Scottish lawyer who 
was for long the friend and chief colleague of the younger Pitt, who 
ruled Scotland and India, managed the Great War for some years, 
and was First Lord of the Admiralty till six months before Trafalgar, 
is an excellent subject for the biographer, and Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s little 
book is, so far as it goes, very readable. He makes clear, at any rate, 
the extraordinary influence which Dundas possessed north of the 
‘Tweed, where the gentry and the provosts and bailies, the Church and 
the Universities, were almost all in his pocket. He exercised the 
Crown patronage and found posts in India for innumerable needy 
younger sons, so that he was a man to be courted. The author shows 
that Melville’s impeachment was really a piece of party spite. Whit- 
bread made himself ridiculous and the Lords acquitted Melville on all 
counts, although his subordinate had erred. Mr. Lovat-Fraser resents 
Mr. Fortescue’s denunciations of Dundas as one of the worst War 
Ministers we have ever had, but he attempts no definite reply to the 
charge, presumably because it cannot be disproved. Dundas believed 
in scattering small bodies of troops over the whole theatre of war—a 
policy which cost us dearly in blood and treasure, especially in the West 
Indies. In this respect, and in others, he was Pitt’s evil genius. 


Social Life in England, 1750-1850. By YF. J. Foakes Jackson, 
(Macmillan and Co. 65s. net.)—This attractive little book, written for 
delivery as a course of lectures at Boston, illustrates our social history 
under the Georges and Victoria from various well-known works. Wesley's 
diary, Crabbe’s tales, the story of the Suffolk heroine Margaret Catch- 
pole, Gunning’s scandalous Cambridge reminiscences, the Creevey 
Papers, Dickens and Thackeray, Surtees and Trollope, supply the 
matcrial for these fresh and amusing essays. The chapter on Crabbe 
is to be commended ; it ought to dispose of the current belief that Crabbe 
was a dull fellow because he wrote his tales in rhyming couplets, whereas 
his character-sketches are really very witty and entertaining. Surtees 
is another author whose merits as a portrayer of early Victorian manners 
are for once justly appraised. ‘The creator of Mr. Jorrocks and Mr. 
Sponge is something more than a rollicking humorist. 








Two new maps of great value to newspaper readers have been pub- 
lished by Messrs. G. Philip and Son. Ono is a Large-Scale Strategical 
War-Map of Europe: The Balkans (2s, Gd. net), on a scale of eighteen 
miles to the inch, which includes the whole of Galicia and most of 
Hungary as well as the Balkan States, and thus illustrates the extension 
of the Russian front southwards to the Danube and the relation between 
the Rumanian battlefield and the Allies’ advance from Salonika. The 
other map is a Large-Scale Strategical War-Map of Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor (2s. 6d. net), on a scale of forty miles to the inch, including 
the Delta and Palestine, Western Persia and the Caucasus. It helps 
one to realize the enormous areca of Asiatic Turkey, of which Armenia 
and the Lower Tigris Valley, now in the hands of Russia and Great 
Britain, form but a small part. Both maps are clearly printed, contain 
many place-names, if not all that appear in the officia! bulletins, and 
seem to have been brought up to date. It should be added that 
the mountains of Asiatic Turkey are far more complex and difficult 
than the map-maker suggests, and that the roads which he marks are 
as a rule the merest tracks. The recent account of the adventures of 
the British armoured cars in Armenia, even in tho so-called plain of 
Mush, has shown that for whecled traffic the country in its existing 
state is almost impossible. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


{ee 
Bae BR BA BIOs 65th 0s cnenrnddiverdocgecscceséccececes (Colour Office) net 12/6 
Aspin’s Iron and Steel Trades Calculator...........scceccceesees (Blackwood) 12/0 
Rarrington-Kennett (Elinor f.), Four Little Brothers, Svo (Weils Gardner) net 2/6 
Miyth @.. A Motor GactiBes, CF Sve... ccccccccccccccccsesecs (J. Long) 6/0 
Cards (T. L.), Of the Nature of Things, cr 8vO..........ccceeees (Dent) net 4/6 
Colum (P.), Wild Earth, and other Poems, cr 8vo............ (Maunsel) net 3/0 
Cowee (G. A.), Practical Safety Mcthods and Devices, 8vo..(Routiedge) net 12/6 


De Banville (T.), Gringoire: Comédie en Un Acte en Prose. cr Svo 

(Camb, Uniy. Press) net 38/0 
De Burée (W.), Tie Marge of Immortality. Svo....(St. Paul's Printing Co.) net 2/6 
Duncan (J.), With the C.L.1. Battalion in ae gg cr 8vo. .(Ske fling uton) net 2 . 
Fowler's Electrical Engineer's Pocket-Book, prewe be eeead (Scientigo Pub. Co.) 


Ferguson (J. A.), Farm Forestry, 8v0.......+.+++++ (Chapman & Hali) net io 











Gross (A.), The Daily aamrenh pate Atlas, cr 8vo......(Geogra) 
Headiam (J. W.), The Issue, cr 8VO.......6.6005 ececcece “¢ -(Gontable) net 28 
Holbein (Hans), The Danese of | Deatli, ee FH . Evans) a 25/0 
— (W.), The Life of Jesus of Nazarcth.......... “a sre & tiswoode) net 7/6 
wood cog. & A.), The Old Way, and other Poems, cr 8vo (latrap) net 6/0 
n (G.), ves of Healing: a Book for the Sorrowful, 18mo (W.C.0.) net 3/6 
Tat ee, CE, “OU ODN cncctedtesccoudscsecbadécccaaee — net aie 
Johannet (R.), Pan-G 4 versus Ciristcadom (Hodder & 8 net $e 
Jude’s Music and the MEY Uiccccocccocesseoe sane (Gall RL net 
Keary (C. F.), Religious Hours, 18m0................eeee0- (Cor om net 38 


McCullum (E. V.),A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo (Mocmilien) net 10/6 
MacDonald & ), Soldier Poets: Songs of = Fighting Men, 18:n0 (Harrap) net ¢ /6 
Mackail (J. W.), The ae of Christ, 18mo........ deocces (Lo: 
Marshall (L. ). Queen errr 
Mesages of the Imist, and Messages of Paul 
Miller (T, BE.) 





eecececcecs Ha 
(J. Clarke) cach 4 
Portraits of Women of the New Testament . = 





Nevinson (C. R. W.), Modern War Paintings, 4to.......... (G. Richards) net 10/6 
Notes on Seripts wre Lessons, 1917, BVO....... 6. ees eeeeeeecesees (S.8.U.) net 3/0 
O'Malley (L. 8. 8.), Bengal, Bikar, and Orissa Sikkim (Camb. Univ. Preas net 6/0 
Pearce (E. H.), Notes and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey: V., 

The Monks of Westminster, 4to ..............-- Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Pennell (J.), Pictures of War Work in England, roy 8vo..(Ielnemann) net 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.)., The Girl and the Faun, 4to.......... eu one. - Hayward) not 6/0 
Rabagliati (A.). Nutrition and Exercises, BVO. ccccvesess nicl) net 10/6 
Scott (L.), A Short History of Australia, cr 8vo.. "{Oxiona ‘Univ. Uae} net 8/6 
Shelford (R. W. B.), A Naturalist in Borneo, Weekes ccctuaand (Unwin) net 15/9 
Tucker (T. G.), aw Worth Thinking About, cr 8vo ........ —- nes 8/6 
Underwood (hi. G School Russian Grammar, cr 8vo......(Pearson) net 2/4 


Valuation of Liabilities, and Distribution of Surplus Sole & Phillips) net 3/0 





Velvin (Ellen), Portraits at the ZOO ........esse05 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8,6 
Weatherhead (Tf. C.), Biennium Latinum: a Translation and Composition 
Book for Beginners, Cr 8VO........0- 2 eee eeenees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/8 
Wentworth-James (Gertic de S.), Golden Youth, cr 8vo...... (2. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Western (P. F.), A Watch Dog of the North Sea, 8vo ........ (Partridge) 6/9 
Wheels: an Authology of Verse, 8vo .(Blackwood) net 2/6 
Yorke (C.), Enchanted, cr 8vo......... (J. Long) net 6/0 
Yorke (J. P.), Elementar Physics for Engineers. . “Camb. Univ. Press) net 4, 


Ziwet (4.) and Hopkins (L. A.), Eiemeats of Analy tic Geome try, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 
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LIBERTY-SILKS 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST FRET. 
LIBERTY & CO. LED, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(720) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is preparcd to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to tho Secretary. 


Head Offie: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


OBESITY 


CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS os STARVATION 





E.C. 








Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and cficctual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 








Food Specialista to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmarics. 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED wWHuHiTE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it Leing eo much stronger 


than ORDINAR Y COFF EE, 


iR iSsH Samples and illustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
Ry Appointment to thetr & SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROSINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 50% mend THAN PRESENT PRICES 





FOR CASH. Tel: GERRARD 3500. 
ROY A 7 TOTAL FUNDS - - £21,111,686. 
FIRE, Loss oO or PROFITS, 
NCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR,MA 
—— ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. cTFIces Bey eo ee ORDOM. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Treserves the Tir, 

Beantifies the Hair, 

— ~~ and Baldness, 

Shes, 10/6. fcld by Stores, Chemists, and 
how YaNas, 67 WarT0x GARDEN, *Loxpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID ssrersseseseesseeess he 126,000,000, 


ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 


NOTICE IS BEREBY GIVEN that the ‘Transfer Tiooks of the London County 
end Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1917, for that 
day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable ist February, 1917. 

Proprietors registered In the books of the Company on the 30th instant will be 

evtitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names ALA »E. 

41 Lothbury, F.C. 

List December, 1916. 


‘Secreta ry. 


ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD. 


THE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR R BOARD are prepared to recefve 
Loans of £20 and wpwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security of their BONDS, 
et Interest at the rate of £5 10s. 0d. per centtum, per annum, payable half- yearly, for 
p:tiods up to 10 years, as may be arranged. 

Communications to be addressed to Richard 1. Powell, re, Dock Office, 
ALFRED CHANDLI 
General Manager —- Secretary. 





Liverpool. 
Dock Office, T iverpool, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


C AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Wanted, a HEAD MASTER. Palary £250 fixed, plus capitation of £1 per boy 
for the first 100, and 10s. fur any number over l0v. About 300 boys now in the 
echool. 

Apply at once, on a Form provided for the purposé, which may be obtained of 
AUSTIN KEEN, County Pducation Secretary, Cambridge, 

_ Deiter 12th, 1916. 





NIVERSITY HALL, BANGOR, N. WALES. 


Applications are invited for the post of SUB-WARDEN in the Hall of Residence 
for Women Students, 
Tnitial salary, £50, 
Particulars and conditions of the appointment may be obtained from the Secretary, 
ARTHUR W. FASTERLING, 
Soti itor, Bangor. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The London County Council invites | applications for employment as ASSISTANT 
ORGANIZERS of CHILDREN’S CARB WORK. Candidates should have had 
vonsiderable experience in social work with special reference to children, and should 
poasess organizing ability. The salary of an Aesietant Organizer on the permanent 
staff commences at £100 a year, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year. 
‘The rate of pay of a temporary Assistant Organizer is £2 a week. Married women 
may apply tor temporary employment. Apply for form to the CLERK of the 
COUNCLL, County liall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. Banclose stamped, addressed envelope. 
}orms must be returned not later then 11 a.m. on Monday, @&h January, i917. 
Persons already in the Council’s service may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the J.ondon County Council. 








rPHE WORKE RS’ CALEND: AR FOR 1917. Containing 

quotations on “ WHAT MAKES THE WORKE R.” Price 44d., post free 
6id.— Address WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 Princes 
Ftreet, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


QC) 21 et A 72 2 we 4.86 . 
THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTATL STUDTES, London Institution, Finsbury 
Cirens, E.C., will be OPENED on JANUARY 38th, 1917. Courses will be held in 
the Principal Languages of the Near Middle and bar East and of Africa. Courses 
will also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs. 
Intending Students are invited to apply at — to the undersigned, 
. DE NISON ROSS, Director. 


Post x FE DUC: ATION AL INSTITU TE, COLET G: ARDENS, 
ou 





WEST KENSINGTON, Training Colicge for Fig ers. Chairn an: Rt. 

». Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Tressurer: Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, ’M.A.—Fer information tbh. Scholarel: ips and Loan 
Pund, apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





[ue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN (Chairman Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON Yo pinlee, WA OF DUNF +4 
Manedie xkss OF SALISBURY. 


Miss M. H. MEAD®, PB AL ssoral Sciences pace 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (fo Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, a 
The was opened in 1 ond was the frst of te kind if I ie England ndenta 
are pre to be teachers of Selentife Physical Education on Ling’ 
The course a over two years. Jt includes the study of Anatomy, iPnysloogy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the nei urhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, a a beautifwl 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Fwther particulars op application to the SECRETARY 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. [rincipas—A, ALEXANDER 
- R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Btaff consists of Medical Lecturers ar 
expericnced Teachers in every branch of Physicai Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhclm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physical Education, Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics, Lealth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References [aon to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Purther particulars fiom the SECRETARY, 








TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY oe FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
py Ree ay offers a full teachers’ training in 
*hysical Culture, &c. cith Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Ke ene, 


Apvatomy, Ph chusive fces, £110 per annum, GOOD Puss 
OBTAINED AFT gh 8 anAINING ’ 





LING’ 8 SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lensdowne Read, Bedford —Trincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics In Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 yous, ard includes Educational and Medteal 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ‘Y eesage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Dencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cr cket, Tennis, &c, 

UTDOOR LIFE.— THATCH AM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women, Extensive range Glass- 
houses, Vegetab les, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 
Botany by B.Sc. Nota ble Successes in Examinations. Teekecping, Marketing, 

Fruit-preserving. —F¥or illustrated eaene opply PRINCIPALS. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &e, 


SUCCESSFUL 
FOR 

SANDHURST, NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), 
LONDON MATRIC, &e. 


R4tip AND TUITION 


WOOLWICH, 





For WOOLWICH in SEPTEMBER LAST, 
FOUR SENT UP, FOUR PASSED, 
2Qlst, Sith, 30th, 72rd, 





Apply— 
P, H. L. EVANS, M.A., 


STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR’ ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


WRENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good ee at 

from finishing their education atrosd. Only French spoken, Specta vantages 

for Music and accomplishments. Home liie, outdoor games, Excellent references 
in England. 


1\T. MONICA’S, BURGH HE AT 'd, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Miss HEATH-JONFS, Miss BERVON, and Mile, MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Stetion Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING tn PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD M ANAGE MENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 

For prespectus and details apply >—'lhe Principals, &t. Monica's, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 
H Il G i F I E L dD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prineipel— Miss WALLIS. 
Private fr esklentia i School for Girls, 
1 ele. "Wa ‘ford 616.” 


L imited, 


DG B: ASTON HIGH sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
3t HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Sec - iip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS “AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the H RAD-MISTRESS, 


{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 

AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistrees 
Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Seerctary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding Hotec: 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. Hense-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next 
Term begins WEDNESDAY, JANUARY Iith. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.80 on January 15th and 16th. The Secretary will be at the 
School from 3.30 to 4.30 from January 10th to 1th, 
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ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Pg -~- CUMBERLAND. 

¥ 5 7. Bg a. to give a sound 

vention to" gigs on pile the four houses ls set apert for 

= under 14 years of 


good playing feld.—Illustra trated Pm on Re acetntion ‘to Se EAD MISTRESS. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { }IIS 








DEVON. 
iss SCOTT, 
MOLYNEN UX, MA. 





Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of’ 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


pos HALL 
FOUNDED 1850. 


ts { Misa BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Principals | }tiss VIOLET M. FIE W 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN 'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTEXTION to ecsic (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS.. 


_ HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principel—Miss P PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. lal attention to 


. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if ae. Large grounds. 
guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 





W. 


Fees, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEV EDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters onl Entire charge of Children 
with a abroad. Resident trained + — ed house 4 mins. from sea. 











—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss W jer. 
St- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Tralaing College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


paneeckad, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
ONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ThoroughEducation on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universitics if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
POARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations, Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
Tilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” West Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Hvad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Eonours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Eracitng air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Dom estic Science. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 

a8 well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 

diet ; healthy locality ; games, <c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


S 7: FE 




















» 2. Bd HOO kh, 
SOQOUTHWOLD. 

Hesd-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILCOX. 


()* Seesee SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


cipal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


TEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals : Miss CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
@c. Tele : Lastbourne 1034. Spring Term begins January 16th, 1917. 











| Fn ‘\GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to ‘to Miss MACBAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 


7 Grayshott. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETS SHIPS. 173 . to 18}. 


- aered Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
of examin = papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
London, w. 


ELLY 


Army Council. 





Age 





COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnuificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 








ree eet facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Bead- ‘Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
\UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 15 76). Motor from 


\ Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate honse, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Kev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
¥. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


4 DEVONSHIRE.  Lead-Master: 
& vecial “Army and Engineering Classes. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
© FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 8ix Months’ Course from 
any date. Ixcellent tn uctions given.—Telephone or Fame THE TRIANGLE 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 





YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179, Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French Translation. Pupils taken. Short course 
can be arranged at "moderate fees. Price List on application. Terms cash, Eun 


1906. 








HY NOT WRITE FOR THE PRESS? 


It 's exceptionally interesting work as well as an effective means of increasing 
one’sincome. The training in Journalism, Writing Novels, Short Stories, &o,, 
afforded by the School of Authorship is uni ue. The lessons are simple. 
And the fees are particularly low during the War. Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing id. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 100 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E 


SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,, 
86 Sackville Strect, Pic cadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4928, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Full statement of requirements should be "given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSES io Private 


E.0, 


———a 








‘families. 
NO CH ARGE FOR BEGISTRATION. 

GcHOOLS — Parents can obtain (free “of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

+ Neteeene Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLREY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 


ne staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
© supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD SIREET, LONDON, W. Sengnane tise Museum. 
FOR 


CHOOLS TS an GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY 


B 0 Y 8 AND 
and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowled 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AT 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district ge and rough idea of fees should be givea, 


hone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 





London, 





Telephone: 6053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TE ACHERS, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management ‘of a "Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ef Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose oi enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All tees have thereiore been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIs to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss AL ICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 

here are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 113 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 








CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may ob ‘tain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exaws., 





&e., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. ot V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, “Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 


(Telephone No. San 1854.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men fn all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associstlop, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actnal manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
pee return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Est. 100 years. 


OLD GOLD and SILVER J EW ELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. An 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. i 











ofler’ not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Baakers, 
Patr’s—S. CANN aud CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester, 
JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The Peopie’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. pald 
since 1890 —P.K.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


LIFE 


PR EVERSIONS and INTERESTS 
HASED or LOANS ranted thereo 


PURC 
The EQUITABLE Ras ERSIONARY IN — ae SOCIETY, Limited, 
¢ W.C. 


Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835. 


260 PRIZE.—Send 








Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





tage (Twopence) for particulars and 








Assistant-Master at Kugby School. 
a Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets fives courts, swimming bath, dc. jor Sons of Officers 


copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Eara 


by writing) © CRAVEN PRESS, 82 Craven Street, Strand, London, 
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~ PLEASE 


Take up a collection at dinner on 
Christmas Day to help to buy more 
machinery and acquire more build- 
ings so that those who have done 
so much for you can earn a living 
wage at the Lord Roberts Memorial 
workshops. Send your collection 


to Lord Cheylesmore, 
K.C.V.O.,at 122, Bromp- 


ton Road, London, S.W. 
These men did not ae 


hesitate almost to 
die for you. Don’t 
hesitate to give. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 
are for Soldiers and Sailors permanently 
disabled whilst on Active Service, 
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Kae WILL BE ON 

“| Christmas Day 

e Happy bquet — ee and sailors alone | 
BE SURE AND ASK YOUR GUESTS TO a 
GIVE ALL THEY CAN. The day will be 


the happier for so doing. 


Send the money to Lord Cheylesmore, K.C,V,O, at 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


To His Majesty’s Forces 
on Land and Sea. 


Will you please take up a Collection 
on your Ship or in your Unit? 





PCRS 
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“Swashbuckling through 
the Streets of Britain.” 


RAIDING the Nation’s scanty supplies of Wheat, 
Sugar, and Coal. 


WASTING Shipping Space that would otherwise be 
available for importing food, and occupying hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land. 


STRIKING at our Man-Power, and reducing our 
National Efficiency. 


INVASION OF BRITAIN BY A MORE POWERFUL ENEMY THAN GERMANY, 


Ever since the War began, a more powerful enemy than either Germany or Austria—the liquor traffic—has_ been 
“ swashbuckling through the streets of Britain,” spreading waste, inefficiency, and destitution everywhere in its path, 
and stealthily draining away the Nation’s strength and resources. Read these facts :— 


ONE REASON 9 2,400,000 measurement tons of Shipping— 36,000,000 cubic feet of Will every reader please send a Donation 
SHIPPING IS shipping space—have been used up by the liquor traffic im r2| towards the heavy expense of bringing these 
SO SCARCE. months of War. Shipping space at the rate of 800,000 tons net | vital facts before millions of newspaper readers, 
register per yeat (1,800,000 measurement tous) STILI, BEING | the cost of research work, and, if necessary, of 
USED. “ The whole weight of Grain and Sugar used in Brewing and Distilling might | contesting Parliamentary Elections with the 
he regarded as a DRAIN ON THE TONNAGE SPACE AVAILABLE FOR THE | object of building up a great Business Men’s 
IMPORTATION OF FOOD-STUFFS.”—Myr. Pretyman in the House of Commons, | Efficiency Party? A Fund of £50,000 is being 
Nov. 28th. And yet over 1,500,000 grs. of Government wheat is now waiting in India} raised. All officials are honorary. 
for shipping space to send it to Britain. 


GNE REASON “From the recent official intimation it is intimated that future PETITION & MEMBERSHIP 


SUGAR I8§ aarrivals” (of the better grades of low cane sugar suitable for 
SO SCARCE, grocery purposes), “must be devoted solely for the use of brewers FORM. 
or brewers’ sugarimakers.’’—Grocer, Oct. 14th, page 798. 





(Nol to be sijned by those under 18.) 


ONE REASON The War Savings Committee announced that, if the food- 


FOOD 18s stuffs used in the manufacture of alcoholic liquor were available I appeal to the Government to 


SO DEAR, for food the prices of bread and meat could be lowered. suspend all traffic in Alcoholic 
Liquors during the War and 
CNE REASON 32,000,000 acres of arable land are devoted to the growth of - bili - & 
WHEAT IS  food-stuffs to be converted into alcoholic liquor. These acres demobilisation. 
SO SCARCE, would grow enough wheat to keep the whole of London supplied 
all the year round. NAME cocecevecccececcccccvccccesssvcesecs 
The Scottish Shipbuilders and Mariue Engineers have sent a Memorial to the Prime AdAIESS weeeseresesevesees eeecccccccoverces® 
Minister in which they say :— 
eer eee eer eee eerenee erererereresereeere 


“ The first essential step ” (to bring about an acceleration of construction of mer- 
chant shipping) “ is the immediate total prohibition of the sale of all alcoholic liquor 
throughout the United Kingdon lyin; all classes and individuals alike. Until 

mg Kingtom, applying to ail classe and individuals Please enrol ms as a Member of the STRENGTH OF 
this is done, further essential steps cannot advantageously be taken. BRITAIN MOVEMENT. I enclose cheque or P.O. for 
cececcoccecees towards the expenses of the Morement. 


- a. = le ate hi , . Any donation from 2/6 upwards qualifies for membership, 

What will the New Government do? Surely they will stop this monstrous waste iss ale aos to pn a er selene jesued By the 
by prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors during the War and de- | Movement.) Cheques shonlil be made out to the Hon. 
obilisati Treasurers (Henry Randall or Angus Watson), and crossed 
mobilisation. | “ Loadon City and Midland Bank, Oxford Circus Branci.’s 


SPD ic devctsduenscccvecsscdbeesnees 





STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Street, London, W. 
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APPEALS. 








Children were never more 
‘precious to the State than 
now. 








Yet, according to the Home Secretary, nearly one-third of 

our potential new population perishes before it is one year 

old, while thousands of older children are maimed by cruelty 
and neglect. 


Will you help to save imperilled children and so 
repair the country’s war waste by sending us a gift? 
£1 Oo months and give him 

special medical attention. 
£5 5S. wid trom the WAIT 


ING LIST, which, owing to the War, 
is unusually long. 





will keep a child for six 


Cheques should be addressed (mentioning this journa!) to the Principay 
(Rev. W. 


Hopson SMITH). 





104-122 CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.cC. 


| Founded by Dr. Stephensen.) 
“An Association of Experts in Child-Saving.” 


Treasurers—J. RN. BARLOW, Esq., J.P. 
Col. & Ald..Sir CHARLES C. WAKEFIELD 





(ex-Lord Mayor of London), 








MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY Megwogtat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tag Kriya. 


STVEINTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARU IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THe Eant or Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Haminrox. 


c ————~ --— = 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee «+ £4,000,000 
Total Issued one and Reserv 
HE 


es .. es ee ee «+ £7,960,000 
SAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Etates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may bs ascertained 
on application, 
RARER. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








BELGIAN RED CROSS 





Enough interest is perhaps not taken in the part that the 
Belgian Army is still taking in the World War. ‘The great 
events happening at certain fronts are overshadowing every- 
thing else. Belgium, lowever, who bore the first brunt of 
the German onslaught, and who being now entirely under the 
heel of the enemy might well be excused from doing anything 
more on the battlefield, is still doing her bit and playing an 
important part in the common effort against the Germans. 


The Belgian Army is more efficient than it was at the beginning 
of the war, the wastage being continually replenished by the 
flow of Belgian youth, which, in defiance of German frightful- 
ness, manages to escape from the occupied provinces of Belgium 
to join the colours. 


The Belgian Army is in charge of a portion of trenches pro- 
portionally much greater than its numerical strength would 
warrant. ‘The men are now seasoned warriors; the Artillery 
is simply marvellous, as well for the excellence of its material 
as for the science of the officers and the skill of the gunners. 
But alas, the Belgian Army is cut off from its natural resources 
of supply, Belgium being still in the hands of the enem 
What can we do to help them to alleviate the sufferings of their 
wounded, to provide the comforts which we are so lavishly 
bestowing on our own wounded heroes ? 


The BELGIAN RED CROSS provides the means 
for it, and is in 


URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 
Let us all send a contribution according to our mean 
to that charitable and worthy institution. 


DONATIONS will be GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 
by the Hon. Treasurer, the Right Hon. The LORD 
JIAYOR OF LONDON, or by the President, BARON 
C. GOFFINET, 28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. 





OUR DEBT TO THE NAVY. 


Britair owes a debt to the Navy which can never be fully repaid 
Its ceaseless vigil in the North Sea through all the dangers o: 
tempest, mine, and submarine has, in addition to preserving ou 
sca communications, protected our land from invasion. 





In the performance of duty some of our brave sailors havo 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and many are most inhuman 
treated by tho German Authorities. The food supplied to thom 
is not only frequently of bad quality and unpalatable, but is total! 
inadequate for nourishment. The parcels which the prisoners 
receive from home alone save them from actual starvation. 


Since the regulating of parcels to prisoners the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President : Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


now send weekly to every prisoner (from any of H.M. ships 
Germany and Austria 14 Ib. of carefully-chosen foodstuff, toget 
with 8 lb. of bread from Holland. The Committee also send wi 
pocket-money and tobacco. 

Other arrangements are made for prisoners in Turkey; eac! 
man receives a weekly 5s. and a large monthly parcel of f 
stuffs. ‘These men also have sent them clothes, tobacco, &c. 

The additional price of the parcels, combined with tho rise 
the price of commodities and materials, has considerably increa 
the weekly expenditure. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable us to maintain to the fullest extent this branch of our 
work, which is so necessary and much eppreciated by our unfortu- 
nate countrymen, 

As a slight acknowledgment of the Navy's services 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 


to help us “ carry on.” 
Contributions (Cheques payable to the Committee) 
gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 


47, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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azele 
Complete ES Owl a 







4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. W. 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 


Dlustrated Catalogues on Request. 








Just a tablespoonful or eo of 
mustard, or the contents of one 
of the little packets mixed in 
the hot water! Then get into 
your bath and sponge the 
tiredness out of your muscles 
and nerves. You'll sleep like 
atop and be fit and fresh for 
the next morning's work. 


Colman’s 


Mustard Bath's 


6 H.B. 














Are oxcliising, the product 


BRITISH CAPITAL 
BRITISH LABOUR 
ERITISW MATERIAL 


HAMMERSMITH 
LONDON 











QUALITY & RELIABILITY 


will be still more in evidence in 
the post-war 2oh.p.Car. Allon, 
ready for the road as Touring Car 
or Landaulet, at a substantial 
reduction from pre-war prices. 


Your new Car SHOULD BE an 


The Austin | 


P Have your name added to the 
Austin Motor Waiting List for earliest possible 
Co., Ld., 


delivery after the war. 
Full particulars sent at request. 
Longbridge Works, 
Northfield, 


Birmingham. 
London: 479-433 
Oxford Street (near 
Marble Arch), W. 


Also at Manchester, 
Norwich and Pars. 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 


READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hoid Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





"The Sister of LiteratureTobacco! 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Mahoe half a sentence ata ne pl 4 h; £ 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, # 

4 Then psuse,and puff and speskand puff 


B agen.” COWPER. # 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. Mild and Medium, 
SG” wT i 
Per oz. Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
end Sailors in Military Hospitels at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terms on application to 


JOON PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 





P.621 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Lreiand), Ltd. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion. 
In the treatment of digestive disorders it is recognized that 
a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 
cases, the best food is one which, while presenting the 
requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 
not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 
provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
{t is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in 
relieving the Imsomala and other undesirable effects that result from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Alienbury# 
Diet is used in the leading Mospltels and Narsing Homes, and ie 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and invaild Soldiers 
and Saliors. It is quite ditinct from the well-known 4\llenburys’ 
Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 
Medicsi Profession. 


axe A Large Sample sent Free on request. <= 


@oS~ Made immediately by 


@as™ In tins at 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 
adding boiling water only 


each of all Chemists. 














Coporight. 

























Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 











At the Last Moment! 


If it is too late to 
choose anything else, 


GIVE A _ BOOK. 


Has anybody on your Christmas list been forgotten ? 


Give a Book 


To select any other gift may require more time than you 
can find. ‘To choose in haste may be to choose the 


inappropriate. 
Give a Book 


A book can be quickly chosen, and will be quickly 
delivered. There is no more welcome present. 


Give a Book 


At THE TIMES Book Club there will still be 
found a large collection of books at all prices suitable 
for Chrisimas gifts. A catalogue will be sent 
free on request. 


Orders, or inguiries as to suitable books, can be 


telephoned—Mayfair 6420. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


The Largest Bookshop in the World, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopacdia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Combe, Levor, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any scts of Standard Authors and I’resenta- 

tion cop ies Ww ith Insc riptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash—HOLLAND 
BROS,, 21 John Bright Street, Seesagiom. 


T OOKSW ANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 

Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hou nds; Hiewbueck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Tersia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols.; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &a 
Pooks illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c, —HECTOR'’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham 











MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 

The resort of Students and Boot-lovers for Forty Years, 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
Business Hours: 9 to 7.30 
On SATURDAY, December 23rd, we remain open until 7.30. p.m. 








eseen, Sotheran’s West - End House 


is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Teleghene : Mayfair3601. mene atten: Bookmen, London, 


— —— == 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE 


(6) PATRIOTIC FOCOD ECONOMY FOR 


THE WELL-TO-DO (éd., post free Td.» 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W.; 


or from any Bookseller, 








TRe SUPER. 
“CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA 





qe 
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THE BEST OF NEW YEAR GIFTS 


in ‘Peace or War 
IS AN 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Ghe Spectator 


HE “Spectator” is suitable as a gift toa member of a man’s 
own family, or to a relation or friend—at the Front, at 
home or abroad. 
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He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian man or woman at home. 


The paper will also be a weekly reminder that the donor has 
not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Spectator” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Spectator” that it s never thrown away, but passes from hand 
to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque for 
£1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s, 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to The Manager,The “ Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


o 





To the Manager, The “Spectator,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
I enclose cheque (or postal order) and should like the “Spectator” sent for 
one year to 


Please state title, or rT 
whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss NN AMIE vvcccrccccccrcccrcvcescrsessesesacssessseereseseessseseeeeses e 


AATESS corrscccvcccccccvccccccccccccceesccecceeessccceseeseseecsens . 
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Books in Great Demand. 
A FAIRY TALE FOR GROWN-UPS. 


UTINAM. A Glimmering 
of Goddesses. 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With 7 Charming Illus- 
trations in Colour by GLYN PHILPOT, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 

6s. net. 
“ Mr. Glyn Philpot, a brilliant artist, who, if we are not mistaken, 
is making his first appearance—at all events in his maturer years 
—ag an illustrator.”’— Westminster Gazette. 

















A MICHEL SEVIER BOOK. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MICHEL SEVIER. Crown 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A {nista by a Frenchman. 





Triple 2Tustrated by a Russian. 
Entente. (Translated and Published by Englishmen. 


“Mr. Sevier has a very distinctive and original style—original 
at any rate in the sphere of book illustration, for his artistic method 
has not been unfamiliar of late years on the stage. These ex- 
quisite plates are marked by poetic imagination, expressing itself 
by very simple means; while the colouring has the richness of 
some old illuminated missal.’’—Sketch. 

“Michel Sevier’s coloured illustrations in their naive austerity 
realize with much efiect tho irenic medigvalism of this masterpiece 
by Anatole France.”—The Times. 








By WILLIAM WATSON. 


PENCRAFT. A Plea for 
the Older Ways. 


3s. 6d. net. 


* Brilliant and provocative.”—Observer. “ Mr. Watson says a 
hundred wise things.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘“‘ His main thesis 
is strongly urgged.""—Saturday Review. “ He is to be read and 
re-read.”’—T'he .New Age. ‘* Eloquent and muscular prose ... 
the most interesting thing he has cone for ycars.’’—New Statesman, 
*‘A very instructive and often profound piece of reasoned 
criticism.’’—Morning Post. ‘The most important piece of literary 
criticism that has appeared in England dyring the present cen- 
tury.” —Westminster Gazette. 


RETROGRESSION, 
Other Poems. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“A thoroughly conscientious artist.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“* As lapidary of the ‘ jewelled aphorism’ he is still wnrivalied.’’"— 
Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ One would like to quote ... something 
from almost every page in the book.”—Daily News. ‘“ A notable 
treasure-trove.”—Morning Post. 


STARS AND FISHES. 


Poems by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. 3s. 6d. net. 


WAR PHASES 
ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
With Illustrations by ‘‘ FISH.” 23. 6d. net. 
“Since Mrs. Lane first invented her ‘ Maria’ she has passed 
from success to success... . Miss Fish’s illustrations are witty 
and to the point.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “* The more humour of 


this kind we get the better for us all. Mrs. Lane deserves a hearty 
and unanimous vote of thanks.’-—Morning Post. 


The WONDERFUL YEAR. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 


A New Novel. Crown 8vo. 68. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


and 


Crown 8vo. 








Crown 8vo. 





Crown 8vo. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 





MADE in the TRENCHES 


Composed entirely from articles and sketches contributed by 
éoldiers serving with the Colours. 

Edited by Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bt., G.C.V.O., C.B., 
and GEORGE GOODCHILD. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


All the profits from the sale of the book will be devoted to the 
ait ton Garter’ Endowment Fund for totally disabicd Soldiers 
ors. 


** Emphatieally do we commend this book... an ideal 


gift book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** Full of good matter... irrepressible cheerfulness, 


real cleverness and humour.”—The Times. 
THE BEST NEW WAR BOOKS. 


THE DIARY OF A FRENCH PRIVATE, 
1914-1916 
By GASTON RIOU. Translated by E.& C. PAUL. 6s. net. 
“This work of genius, of irony and satire, is eminently a book 
to be read and pondered deeply.” —T'o-Day. 
MY EXPERIENCES ON THREE FRONTS 
By Sister MARTIN-NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, not. 
“One of the most powerful and poignant stories of the war 
we have yet mot.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BATTLES AND BIVOUACS: A _ French 
Soldier’s Notebook By JACQUES ROUJON. 
Translated by FRED ROTHWELL. 5s, net. 
* Of all the ‘ Carnets de Route’ that we have seen we should 
select Jacques de Roujon’s as the best.”"—Times. 
“A very clever book.”’—Evening Standard. 
THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FINANCING OF FIONA 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 

*‘ Narrated with such vividness and tender feeling as to make 
one of the best novels of the season.’’—CGlobe. 
REDWING 

By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 
** It is never dull for a moment.’’—Queen. 
* An ingenious piece of work, aside from the beaten track 


—Atheneum. 
WHEN THE WICKED MAN... 
By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘“‘ When it Was Dark.” 

** Clever characterization and rises to literary heights to which 
Mr. Thorne has not hitherto attained.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
FAMILIES REPAIRED 

By J. 8. FLETCHER. 

“ A diverting extravaganza... . The plot is most ingeniously 
carried through and worked out.”—T ruth. 
THE FARM SERVANT 

By E. H. ANSTRUTHER. 

Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp writes: ‘“‘ Let me send my congratula- 
tions, for it is a powerful novel, well-sustained and original. I 
sincerely hope that it will meet with a great deal of success.” 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 


THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


1917 is the CENTENARY YEAR of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 








” 


** All that they say of your Magazine js true. It's top-hole. Far away the 
best published. A perfect God-send in this —— desert.”"—A 2np L007 

*** Old Ebony’ was never before in its long and honourable history so pat 
and thrilling as it ia to-day . . . its destiny now seems to be to give articulation 
to the British spirit in hours of stress as no other journal can.""—Mr. Nem MUNac 
in the Glasgow News. 

“ Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because 
it represents aad appeals te all that is best in the undying genius of the race.’ 


—The Times, 
JANUARY contains: 
The Scene of War.—IV. By Opyssers 
The British In France—Tanks—-The Somme—The Commander-in-Chiet. 
Increased Agricultural Production. 
By Peovesson SOMERVILLE, Oxford Univers'ty 
Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADVENTURES oF A Derritcn Riper.’ 
Some Reflections on a Famous Anonymous “ Letter.” 
By Masorn-GeNrraL R. Mauoy, C.B., C.8.1, 
The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station. by A Rovan Freep Leecu. 
“ Fallen Angels.” By ** Ganrat.” 
Thomas Wolsey, Minister of War. By Cuanves Warrier. 
My Albanian Winter. By Orvictee DE LIAO. 
From the Outposts. Bricks without Straw: The Story of a Greation. 


by ZERES, 
Musings without Method— 
Mr. Asquith no longer Indispensabie—Herr von Gethmann-Hollweg's Specch 
—The National Gallery. 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “‘ Blackwoed'’s Magazina”’ sent by 
post monthly from the Pubiishing Cffice, 45 George Street, E¢inburgh, for 30s. yearly, 


WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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From MUD and SLUSH 
to RES Tand COMFORT 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


HAS BEEN URGENTLY REQUESTED TO ERECT 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MORE 


RECREATION Huts 


For the Troops in the Devastated Region recently Captured from the Enemy. 


PRAY HELP US TO PROVIDE THEM 


FOR THE COMFORT AND WELFARE OF OUR GALLANT MEN. 
EACH HUT COSTS £300. EQUIPMENT £100. WEEK’S WORKING £6. 








LORD STAMFORDHAM writes : 
“HIS MAJESTY THE KING FULLY APPRECIATES THE 
REAL BLESSING WHICH THESE SHELTERS AFFORD.” 


The Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P., says: 


“TI take this opportunity of bearing my testimony to the extreme usefulness of 
the Church Army Recreation Huts at Home and in all the theatres of War to 
H.M. Forces for comfort and cheer. 


“The combination of refreshment bar and games with the quiet corner shut 
off for devotion is a happy blend, directed by Superintendents ineligible for the 
Army, men of high tone, many voluntarily helping from the highest motives. 


“In the shell zone these Huts are invaluable. I heartily wish success to the 
effort to respond before Christmas to the request for 80 more portable Huts, many 
to be erected in the devastated region recently taken from the enemy. 

“D. LLOYD GEORGE.” 





SOME OTHER BRANCHES :— 


NAVAL AUXILIARY HOSPITAL in SCOTLAND; {50 names bed for 12 months; 
CANTEENS FOR MUNITION WORKERS. 

REST HUTS for Girl Munition Workers. 

PARCELS FOR PRISONERS and Troops in Trenches; 6s. per parcel. 
VISITORS for men in HOSPITAL far from own friends. 

WIVES and MOTHERS escorted to visit wounded in Hospital in France, 
RECREATION ROOMS for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives. 

KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 

DISTRESS during ard after War, 


YOUR AID IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 


Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’ % Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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